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THE WAR SONGS OF THE DAY. 


Tenclose you another batch of the most favourite | 


war-songs, all in the original metres, viz., the 
“ Marseillaise,” by Rouget de Lisle; the “ Ger- 
man’s Fatherland,’ by Arndt; the “ Blucher Lied,” 
by Arndt; the“ Sword Song,” by Korner; “I’ma 
Prussian,” by Thiersch ; and “‘ Liebe and Triebe,” 
by Carl Simrock. 

Tomas Hersert Noyes, Jr. 


THE MARSEILLAISE, 
“ Arise, ye sons of France, our mother! 
For glory waits us—'tis her day : 
The tyrants fain would freedom smother— 
Their blood-stained banners they display ! 
Hark! where your chimney smoke is wreathing, 
Their fierce war-cries your ears can catch ; 
_ From out your very arms they’d snatch 
Your wives, your babes, fell slaughter breathing. 
“ Brothers! to arms! what ho! 
Form, form your serried bands! 
In rills across your lands 
The alien blood shall flow ! 
“What mean these slaves and their abettors— 
These hordes and this cabal of kings ? 
For whom are these ignoble fetters— 
These long-forged chains, these rusted rings ? 
For us, ye men of France,—God save us! 
Transports of rage all unrepressed 
_Should blaze up now in every breast : 
Now, as of old, they would enslave us! 








“ What now! shall bands of hated strangers 


Lay down the law at our fireside ? 
What! shall these liveried hireling rangers 
Dare beard our warriors in their pride ? 
Good God! shall fettered hands control us, 
And force our heads beneath the yoke ? 

Shall despots vile our freedom choke, 
And thus among their slaves enrol us? 


Tremble, ye tyrants and ye traitors, 
Whose treason’s branded in all eyes! 
Tremble, ye treacherous tide-waiters ! 
Your vile plots now shall net their prize! 
We're soldiers, one and all, to fight ye; 
And if our brave young heroes fall, 
The earth will grow fresh crops and tall, 
Armed cap-a-pie, and keen to smite ye! 


“ Brothers, to arms! what ho! 


Form, form your serried bands! 
In rills across your lands 
The alien blood shall flow!” 


THE GERMAN’S FATHERLAND. 


“ What is the German’s Fatherland ? 
Prussia is it, or Swabian-land ? 
Or is it where the Rhine-grape gleams ? 
Or where the Baltic sea-mew screams ? 
Ah no! to that we can’t agree— 
His Fatherland must wider be. 


“ What is the German’s Fatherland ? 
Bavarian is it, or Styrian-land ? 
Why Austria surely it must be— 
So rich in fame, in victory ! 

Ah no! to that we can’t agree— 
His Fatherland must wider be. 


What is the German’s Fatherland ? 
Pomeranian or Westphalian land ? 

Or where the bleak Dunes’ sand-drift curls— 
Or where the brawling Danube whirls ? 
Ah no! to that we can’t agree— 

His Fatherland must wider be. 

What is the German's Fatherland : 
Come, let us clearly understand : 

Is't Switzerland or else Tyrol ? 

I like them both, upon my soul. 

Ah no! to that we can’t agree— 

His Fatherland must wider be. 

What is the German’s Fatherland ? 

Tis time that we should understand : 
Where’er men speak the German tongue, 
And German bymns to God are sung; 
By that same sign, by that same sign, 
That land, brave German, must be thine ! 


* That is the German’s Fatherland 
Where bonds are knit by grasp of hand, 
Where truth looks out of two blue eyes, 
Where in the heart’s nest warm love ! 
By that same sign, by that same sign, 
That land, brave German, must be thine ! 


All Germany shall be but one — 

O God of Heaven, see it done! 

And give us all one German mind, 

That in our hearts it may be shrined ! 
Ah, that’s the rock on which we'll stand, 
All Germany our Fatherland!” 
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THE BLUCHER LIED. 

[“ Was blasen die Trompeten. | 

“ What means that bugle-blast ? Lads! to horse quick 
and form ! : 

The old Field-marshal rides on the wings of the storm ; 

His spirited charger he gaily bestrides ; 

His trenchant blade gleams in his hand as he rides. 

Three cheers for old Blucher, boys! the Teutons are 
here ; 

The Teutons are sturdy, boys—hark how they cheer! 


“Ah! was he not the man when all things had gone 
wrong ? 

He waved his sword aloft—oh, his arm was so strong ; 

He swore in his wrath, on the steel all gleaming bright, 

That the Frenchman should learn how the German 
could fight. 

Three cheers for old Blucher, boys! the Teutons are 
here ; 

The Teutons are sturdy, boys—hark how they cheer! 


“By Katzbach-on-the-Water, oh, he made his oath 
good, - : 
For there he taught the French how to swim in the 


ood ; 
Away now to the Baltic, ye Frenchmen, fare you well ! 
There, Messieurs Sans-Culottes, the whale shall sound 
your knell, 
Three cheers for old Blucher, boys! the Teutons are 
here ; 
The Teutons are sturdy, boys—hark how they cheer! 


“At Leipsic-on-the-Plain was the great and glorious 
fight ; 
He shattered there the Frenchman's glory and his 


might ; 
By one such fall as that many good old debts were paid; 
A Field-marshal there was good old Blucher made. 
Three cheers for old Blucher, boys! the Teutens are 
here ; 
The Teutons are sturdy, boys—hark how they cheer! 


“Then ring out the brave bugles, ;ho! to horse, lads, 
away! 

Ride forth, good old Field-marshal, like the storm wind 
to-day ; 

To victory ride forth,—to the Rhine, across the Rhine! 

Yon brave old sword, ‘tis France to your mercies | 
consign. 

Three cheers for old Blucher, boys! the Teutons are 


here ; 
The Teutons are sturdy, boys—hark how they cheer !” 





KORNER’S SWORD SONG, 
“ Good sword of mine beside me, 
Come, just a word to guide me: 
Why that bright glance at me ? 
I'll pay it back to thee. 
Hurrah!” 


“ A good knight grasps me tightly, 
That's why [| look so sprightly ; 
A freeman’s glaive am I, 

That’s why my spirit’s high. 
Hurrah!” 

“ Yes! I'm a freeman clearly, 

And love thee, sword, as dearly 

As tho’ thou wert my bride 

Betrothed and by my side. 
Hurrah!” 











“ On thee I've ever doted, 
To thee my life’s devoted ; 
Oh! would our troth were tied! 
When wilt thou fetch thy bride 2 
Hurrah!” 

“ The bridal night’s red dawning 
Is hailed by trumpets fawning : 
The bride whom I adore 
I'll wed while cannons roar. 

Hurrah!” 


“ Oh for those sweet embraces! 
My pulse already races! 
Good bridegroom, come for me ! 
See, here’s my wreath for thee ! 
Hurrah!” 


“ Art thou so fain of battle 
As in thy sheath to rattle, 
Your courage to parade, 
My well-beloved blade ? 

Hurrah! 


“ Yes! I am fain of battle, 
And that is why I rattle: 
I’m wild to see the fight, 

I clank for sheer delight. 
Hurrah !j” 

“ Nay, keep your little room, love, 
And do not mind the gloom, love ; 
I cannot have you here— 

I'll fetch you soon, sweet dear! 
Hurrah!” 

“ Oh! keep me not long waiting, 
My drouth I would be sating 
With blood-red rosebud’s breath,— 
Aye, with the full-blown death ! 

Hurrah! ""g 
* Come then, forth of thy sheath now, 


Come, come, and bring thy wreath now ; 


Thou art my eyes’ delight, 
I'll take thee home to-night. 
Hurrah! 


“ The fresh air’s so delicious, 
The bridal train’s auspicious, 
Bright as the bride's bright glance 
The steel where sunbeams dance ! 
Hurrah! 


“ Put forth your German talents: 
Come on, ye noble gallants! 
Your bride upon your arm, 

Your hearts must feel her-charm. 
Hurrah 


“ Awhile ago the chance is 
You dealt in stolen glances ; 
Now your acknowledged bride 
Is beaming at your side, 
Hurrah! 


“ Come then, your love confessing, 
Let your warm lips be pressing ; 
Bright steel with honest pride : 
Who'd dare desert his bride ? 

Hurrah! 


“ Now hear my darling singing ! 
See the bright sparks up-springing ! 
Hail marriage morn! my pride! 
Hurrah! my sweet steel-bride ! 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !” 






, 





4 
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I AM A PRUSSIAN, 


“Jam a Prussian! know ye not my banner? 
Before me floats my flag of black and white! 
My fathers died for freedom, ’twas their manner— 
‘So say those colours floating in your sight ; 
Herein I'll them resemble, 
I'll never fear or tremble ; 
Come day, come night! let sunshine come or rain ! 
Prussian I am, and Prussian I'll remain! 


“ With love and pride my Prussian blood I tender 
A free-will offering to the German land, 
Which our great Frederick forged ; as its defender, 


Love's ties are hard to sever ; 

Our Fatherland for ever! 
That ringing cheer thrills through my heart again ; 
Prussian I am, and Prussian I'll remain! 


And night be lurid with the lightning’s glow, 
ploring, 


Tho’ rocks rend, tho’ oaks shiver, 
My heart shall never quiver. 
Tho’ tempests crash, and fiery flashes rain, 
Prussian I am, and Prussian I'll remain. 


“ When loyalty and courage swear allegiance, 
While prince and people grasp each other’s hand, 
We shall not err if we should make them regents, 
So we would flourish with our Fatherland ; 
Our bond let us renew it, 
With faith and love imbue it ; 
So strengthened, ha! we shall not strike in vain ; 
Prussians we are, and Prussians we'll remain!” 





SIMROCK,. 
(From The Atheneum of Sept. 17, 1870.) 


“ This long while we all have been sitting at ease, 
And rhyming with doving and loving ; 
But now that the enemy’s tainted the breeze, 
We'll rhyme him with drubbing and covin ;— 
His loving for drubbing has bothered the thief; 
His drubbing for covin shall bring him to grief. 





“ The Vosges are the natural boundary of France. 
Is that what the Frenchman’s so hot on ? 
He never has studied his ‘ Pinnock’ perchance, 
His geography else he’s forgotten ; 


To school with him! What if he find he has blundered ? 


We'll surely relieve him of all he has plundered.” 





“ Wir sassen so lang in gemiithlicher Ruh’ 
Und reimten nur Liebe auf Triebe ; 
Dem verlogenen Feinde nun setzen wir zu 
Und reimen ihm Hiebe auf Diebe. 
Wie sehr ihm auch Liebe fiir Hiebe gebricht, 
So fallen die Hiebe dem Diebe doch dicht. 


“ Die natiirliche Grenze begehrt der Franzos, 
Und weiss nicht es sind die Vogesen, 
Er hat von Geographie nichts los 
_ Und nie den Carl Ritter gelesen. 
Nun muss er so spiit sich zur Schule bequemen; 
Wir wollen ihm alles Gestohlene nehmen.” 





When by its foes hard pressed, I fain would stand ; 


“What though the storm be round me hoarsely roaring, 
Worse storms ere now we've known the world de- 


When Prussian hearts no sign of fear would show. 


A DRUBBIN’ FOR COVIN: A JEU D’ESPRIT OF CARL 


















LONGEVITY. 

[If we may judge from the number of communications 
which reach us on the subject of Longevity, it is one 
which possesses great interest for many of our readers. 
We have at the present moment, standing in type, as 
many cases as would occupy five or six pages. Some of 
them we have attempted to investigate, but the doing so 
involves so much time and labour that we have been 
compelled to abandon it; but in justice to the cor- 
respondents who have taken the trouble to forward them 
we have determined to print a selection of the most re- 
markable instances ; and we may state that any evidence 
in confirmation of them will, we are sure, receive due 
attention from Mr. Tuoms in his promised volume on 
“ LONGEVITY : ITs Facts AND Fictions.” } 


RicHaRrpD TAYLor.— 

“ Death of the last Soldier who fought at Culloden.— 
On Friday the 9th instant Richard Taylor, the oldest 
pensioner in Chelsea Hospital, was buried with military 
honours, in a portion of the ground attached to the insti- 
tution appropriated for the interment of old veterans. 
This mournful but impressive ceremony drew a vast 
assemblage of persons present. The deceased was fol- 
lowed by a number of his old companions in arms. He 
had attained the patriarchal age of 104 years, and his 
military services comprehended a period of more than 
fifty years. He was a drummer boy at the battle of 
Culloden in 1745; afterwards he served in Germany 
under Prince Ferdinand. He afterwards served in vari- 
ous parts of the world. The last action he was present in 
was on the plains of Alexandria, in Egypt, where the 
gallant Sir Ralph Abercrombie fell. He had been forty 
years and upwards in the Hospital.”—The Hull Ob- 
server, 20 June, 1837. 

A. GO. ¥.%% 


A Minitary CenTENartIAN.—Some of your cor- 
respondents are interested in the “Centenarian” 
question. Are any of them aware of the exist- 
ence of an officer at this present moment who 
retired from the adjutancy of the 88th Regiment, 
upwards of eighty-two years ago, and has been on 
half-pay since 3lst March, 1783 ? 

As adjutant he must have served previously for 
some years to acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
his duties, and sceptics who doubt whether any 
one ever really fees wr 100 years may be convinced 
by this living instance to the contrary, who must 
now number considerably more. B. 


P. VercrvyssE.—Died at Bruges, at noon on the 
80th of December, 1827, Pieter Vercruysse, son 
of Philip Vercruysse, weaver, and widower of 
Isabella Cytters and Cecilia Michiels, aged 102 
years, three months, and twenty-one days. On 
searching the baptismal registers of the leaden 
portion of the parish of Notre Dame, I find the 
following entry : — 

“ 1725, 19 Augusti. Baptisatus est Petrus filius Phi- 
lippi Vercruce et Marie Theresie de Naet coniugum, natus 
heri. Susceperunt Petrus Basson et Joanna de Naet.” 
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Peter Vercruysse celebrated his jubilee in Au- 
gust, 1825. He was then hale and hearty, and in 
the full possession of all his faculties; and had, I 
am assured by persons who knew him well, an 
excellent memory. I believe that no death of a 

erson above 100 years of age has occurred at 
eel since then. W. H. James WEALE. 


Marearer Snes (3™S. ix. 98.)—A friend of 


mine, lately Presbyterian clergyman at Maghera, 
now Professor in Magee College, Derry (the Rev. 
Shomas Witherow), whose notice I called to the 
subject, writes to me as follows : — 

“ Mrs, Sheils was well known to me. I was her minis 
ter for the last twenty years of her life, and was in the 
habit of paying her pastoral visits, the last of which was 
in the end of September, 1865, some three months before 
her death. I often enquired about her age, for I took an 
interest in her, as being the oldest member of my congre- 
gation. Neither she nor her daughter, in whose house she 
lived, could give any certain information about her age 
beyond this—that both agreed that she had been ‘a mar- 
ried woman for eight years at the time of the turn out,’ 
a term which our northern peasantry use to distinguish 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798, Her daughter, a very excel- 
lent woman in humble life, and incapable of a wilful mis- 
statement, told me, as nearly as [ can recollect, that she 
herself was four years old in the same year, 1798, 

“This is all I could gather from them. Any evidence 
bevond hearsay, it would, I think, be impossible now to 
find, as the congregational registries are entirely lost. 

“All would depend on her age at marriage, but this 
neither she nor her daughter knew. At her death she 
must, by her own account, have been seventy-six years a 
married woman, The impression which I had, when I 
saw her age stated at 108 in the local papers, was that 
it was over-stated by about ten years; but this was only 
an impression, and it is quite possible that I may myself 
have over or under estimated her age by a few years.” 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

Etten Portarp,—I send the enclosed from a 
local paper, in the hope that, by its publication 
in the columns of “N. & Q.,” some of your Irish 
correspondents may take the trouble to investigate 
the truth or falsehood of this rare instance of pro- 
longed life : — 

“ Aw Ixstance or Great Act. —There is at present 
a woman named Ellen Pollard, an inmate of the Callan 
Union Infirmary, who has attained the patriarchal age of 
104 years ; and who, though she keeps to her bed, enjoys 
very fair health. She has a distinct recollection of events 
which occurred from eighty to ninety years ago, and 
is rather communicative about the rebellion of 1798.”— 
Kilkenny Moderator. : 
P. A. Jaconson. 


Ayy Swiyren.—Another of those cases of pre- 
sumed centenarians which upon rigid examination 
seem destined to collapse, having come before me 
in the course of some genealogical inquiries, I send 
you the result of my investigation. 

On a monument in Long Buckley church, Nor- 
thamptonshire, is the following inscription : — 

“This Monument also perpetuates the Memory of Ann 
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Leicestershire, who, favoured with the enjoyment of her 
faculties far beyond the usual period, closed a well t 
life in the firm hope of a happy immortality on the 14% 
day of May, 1803, aged 102 years.” . 


The tradition in the family of this lady has 
always hitherto been that she led off a ball when 
she was upwards of one hundred years old. 

By the courtesy of the present venerable rector 
of the parish where the above Ann Swinfen wag 
born, the Rev. W. W. Greenway, Rector of New- 
bold-de-Verdun, near Leicester, I am enabled to 
state that this supposed centemarian was baptized, 
not in 1701, as the inscription on her monument 
at Long Buckley would require, but on October 
16, 1704. So that, in point of fact, instead of her 
having died at the age of one hundred and two, 
Ann Swinfen had not completed her ninety-ninth 


year. H. W. T. 


Lonegvity (3 8. viii. 64, &c.)—One often 
meets with a queer bit of learning in some unex- 
pected place. In Willet’s Hexapla, in Leviticum, 
ch. xxvi. 9, I find the following: — 

“Ludovieus Vives (in Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. xy. 
ce. 8), writeth of a towne in Spaine, consisting of about an 
hundred houses, all of them inhabited by the seed of one 
old man, then living; so that the youngest of them 
knew not what to call him: Quia lingua Hispana supra 
abavum non ascendit, because the Spanish tongue goeth 
no higher than the great-crandfather’s father. And Bas, 
Johan. Heroldus hath a prettie Epigramme of an aged 
Matron, that lived to see her children’s children to the 
sixth degree :— 

1Mater ait, *nate dic quod 5sua filia 4natam 
Admoneat Snatz plangere ®filiololam., 
1The Mother said, Goe tell my #Child, 
That Sher Girle should her 4Daughter tell, 
Shee must now mourne (that lately smiled); 
5Her Daughter’s little *Babe’s not well.” 
C. W. Bryenmam. 


CENTENARIANS IN AvstraLrA.—In disproof of 
the late Sir G. C. Lewis’s sceptical theory, 
several indubitable instances of living centena- 
rians might be forwarded from this part of the 
world. There is, for instance, a man known to 
be upwards of 103 years of age now living in 
Sydney. He is a kind of pensionary of the Roman 
Catholic Presbytery here, and was sleeping in 8 
small cell attached to St. Mary’s Cathedral on 
the night that noble and (for Australia) vener- 
able ecclesiastical edifice was totally destroyed by 
fire. This happened only a few months ago, and 
the old man escaped unhurt, and is still living. 
There is also an old man, reported to be 117 years 
of age, now living in the neighbourhood of the 
Hunter River, in New South Wales. I —_ 
a paragraph, cut from a Tasmanian paper of re- 
cent date, giving an account of the death of a 
third centenarian. It will be noted that the dates 
in the life of this old man fix, ‘almost beyond 





Swinfen (Mother of the above), a native of Newbold, in 





question, his exact age : — 
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« Deatu or A CENTENARIAN.—A figure so familiar 
to the oldest residents of Launceston, that it seemed to be 
one of its tutelary genii, has at length passed away, Our 
obituary records the death of ‘old John Dell,’ which oc- 
curred yesterday morning. Mr. Dell had attained the 
remarkable age of 102 years and four months, having 
been born in the latter part of 1763. In his young days— 
a period so remote as almost to raise a doubt whether he 
ever was young — he was a soldier, and in 1788 accom- 
panied his regiment, the 102nd, to Botany Bay, in the 
first fleet that proceeded to that little-known but greatly 
dreaded place. The deceased also took part in the memor- 
able arrest, in 1808, of the Governor, Captain William 
Bligh, previously commander of the Bounty, the crew of 
which mutinied and sent him adrift in an open boat. The 
Governor was forwarded to England as a prisoner, and 
the deceased Mr. Dell was one of the guard who had him 
in custody. About the year 1810 he obtained a pension, 
and left the service when the star of the first Napoleon 
was at its zenith, and years before the world was appalled 
by the carnage of Waterloo. In 1818 he emigrated to 
Sydney with his family, and in October of the same year 
he arrived in this island, where he became permanently 
fixed, and obtained several grants of land in the district 
of Norfolk Plains. From that period to his death, Mr. 
Dell had been a resident of Launceston. The deceased 
was remarkable for his hale and hearty appearance. At 
every season of the year he was to be seen traversing the 
streets, supported only by a stick, and standing to con- 
verse for lengthened periods with any one who could 
afford the time to humour the old man’s weakness. Three 
or four years back he suffered severely from influenza, 
which was very prevalent; but he recovered again, and 
latterly seemed nearly as well as before. About a fort- 
night since an obstinate bleeding of the nose came on, 
and continued for upwards of thirty-three hours; when 
at length the hemorrhage ceased, he was terribly reduced, 
and though he rallied sufficiently to get about the house, 
he never ventured into the street again. Death evidently 
resulted from the breaking up of an iron constitution 
such as falls to the lot of few persons to possess. A cen- 
tury! What a range for a single life, through what an 
eventful period, and what a panorama of marvels passed 
before the deceased, as steam, electricity, and other re- 
sults of scientific research were developed.” — Launceston 
Examiner, March 3rd, 1866. 

D. Briar. 


Melbourne. 


AN AUTHENTICATED CENTENARIAN. — I inclose 
you a card which was sent to some friends of 
mine ; — 

“In Remembrance of 
JaMES HARTNELL, 
who died Feby 26%, 1866, 
aged 102 years and 6 months. 
Buried at St. Mary’s Church, Bridgwater, 
Monday, March 5%.” 


I send with this a certificate, of which the fol- 
lowing is & copy : — 
“Christenings 1763 


. September 
28 James $ of Andrew & Mary Hartnal.” 


“The above is a true copy of the Baptism Register of 
parish church of Bridgwater, county of Somerset. Ex- 
tracted this’ninth day of March, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six. 

“ By me, Epwarp Torre, Curate.” 


There is a discrepancy in the spelling of the 





surname, but I believe it is admitted that about 
1763 the orthography of proper names would not 
be thought of the highest importance by those 
whose duty it was to make the entries in the re- 
gisters. 

Mr. Hartnell resided in the neighbourhood of 
Bridgwater all his life, and he can be easily iden- 
tified by his relatives and friends as the same 
person to whom the certificate applies. He pre- 
served all his faculties to the last, and died more 
from absolute decay than from any acute disease. 
He had a great prejudice against doctors, and his 
relatives had to resort to a little finesse a day or 
two before his death to induce him to take “ some 
of their stuff.” Whether this antipathy contri- 
buted to his longevity, I must leave those to say 
who are older and who have had less “ acids and 
alkalies exhibited ” on their system than I have. 

CLARRY. 


ExizasnEta Leee.—In looking over Collins’s 
eerage, Vol. iii. p. 332, old edition, Legg, Earl of 
Dartmouth, I found the extraordinary length of 
days of many of the family so very striking that 

I think it is worth mentioning in “ N. & Q.” 
William Legg, the second son of Thomas Legg, 
temp. Henry LV., died aged ninety-two, and was 
buried at Cassils, in Ireland. Edward Legg suc- 
ceeded his father; had six sons and seven daugh- 
ters, and died in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age, anno 1616. Elizabeth, his eldest daughter, 
lived to a hundred and five years. She was well 
versed in the Latin, English, French, Spanish, 
and Irish tongues. The third daughter, Margaret, 
wife of -—— Fitzgerald, lived above a hundred 
years, and was buried in Ireland. Anne, the sixth 
daughter, espoused to Anthony, Esq., died in 

the 112th year of her age, in the year 1702. 
Juris R. Bockxett. 





Harrret Harrison. — The scepticism of the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis as to the possibility of the 
age of a hundred years being attained would pro- 
bably have been satisfied by the case which am 
about to relate. 

Harriet Harison was the daughter of Lancelot 
Harison, Esq., of Folkington Place, and Sutton Sea- 
ford, Sussex, whose birth is stated in the pedigree 
(given in the Sussex Archeological Collections, 
vol. vii. 1832—3) ‘to have occurred in 1735. She 
herself was born on March 24, 1766, and died at 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight, on March 28, 1866. 

In early life she married A. Curry, Esq., and 
accompanied him to Sierra Leone, where his death 
took place. It may be of interest to know that, 
though she had lost her sight, her faculties were 
unimpaired to the last, and her cheerfulness never 
failed her. 

As I am stating facts, for which I can vouch, 
I think it right to give my name. 

Hveu Wrartt, Recorder of Seaford. 
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CENTENARIANS, 1748.—The British Magazine 
for Feb. 1748 has the following entry in relation to 
the death of a Scotish centenarian : — 

“ At Mireton of Invernytie, in the parish of Kinclaven, 
Perthshire, aged 102 years, 2 months and 1 day, David 
Low, a blacksmith. He went little abroad for twenty 
vears before his death, his sight having failed pretty 
much; ate only a little sowens once a-day, the last five 
years, but smoaked a good deal of tobacco, about two- 
pence halfpenny worth a-week ; was sensible and cheer- 
ful to the last; and was ill but a few hours, having been 
seized with atrembling. He got out five teeth in the 
upper jaw about two years ago, and one tooth last sum- 
mer. He was twice married, and has left several children 
and grandchildren.” 

The same magazine has, in the same month of 
February, this notice :—“ At Nantwich, Cheshire, 
two brothers named Stockton, the one in the 
102nd, and the other (who has left a buxome 
young widow) in the 101st year of his age.” 

In April we are told that John Hussey at 
Sydenham, formerly a farmer at Crawford, Kent, 
died at the age of 116. “He lived upwards of 
fifty years on balm tea sweetened with honey for 
breakfast, and pudding for dinner, and retained 
his memory and senses to the last.” 

In the month of May, Thomas Wright, a farmer 
at Waldeshire, Kent, died, “aged 117, supposed 
to be the oldest man in England. He had then 
living nine children and thirty-eight grandchil- 
dren.” In September, Mrs. Katharine Ratcliff, 
“ at Newcastle, aged 103.” The same month, Mis- 
tress Adamson of Grange, Essex, a widow, aged 
104. She had five husbands, and left sixteen 
children and thirty-four grandchildren, to whom 
she bequeathed 20002. 

In the month of July preceding, Mr. James 
Colthunt, clerk to Deptford Yard in five reigns, 
died aged 105.* J. M. 

Mary Hrxp.—Much interest has been shown 
of late—partly in connection with the honoured 
name and inquiries of Sir G. C. Lewis—on the 
subject of centenarians. Being recently at the 
house of a friend in Nottinghamshire, I visited 
the church of Sturton-en-le-Steeple, near East 
Retford, where there is a monument in the church- 
yard, at the south side of the tower, with the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

“ Also, Mary Hrnp, who 
died May the 9*, 1801, 
aged 102 y™.” 
She must have lived, therefore, in three centuries. 
Edinburgh. Francis TRENCH. 


* The magazine from which these extracts are made 
reached two volumes (1747-8), now of extreme rarity, 
and is very interesting from the obituary notices it con- 
tains. It was published in numbers at “Edinburgh: 
Printed by T. Lumsden and Company, and sold at their 
Printing-House in the Fish Market, and by Messrs. 
Hamilton and Balfour, W. Miller and J. Brown, Book- 
sellers in Edinburgh ; and other Booksellers in Town and 
Country.” 














CIPHER. 

I venture to 7 that the introduction of the 
neatly designed but fragile post cards will largel 
extend the practice of writing in cipher. For the 
present post cards will probably be used chiefly 
in business, and for printed commercial circulars: 
but no doubt aftera time they will also be widely 
employed for written communication between 
private persons, and such communication wil] 
sometimes require the use of cipher. For it may 
be too much at present to expect that the Post 
Office, having divided the book postage of 402. for 
1d., now allowing 2 oz. for a 3d., will logically 
divide the private letter postage of 402. for ld. 
and undertake to carry doz. for }d. Still this 
division must be considered only a question of 
time ; and until the public obtain the relaxation 
literary men will probably in some cases use the 
post cards, and write either in cipher or in some 
dead or foreign language ; perhaps in Sanskrit 
which some of the soldiers now serving in the 
German armies are said to employ on the battle- 
field. Had I been able to use these post cards 
when I acted as clerk of the works during the 
renovation of my church, I should probably, in 
reporting through the post progress to the archi- 
tect, have saved some two pounds from falling 
to her Majesty’s exchequer. 

As a reader of “N. & Q.” I should much like 
to see some notes in these pages on different 
systems of cipher. The earliest use of cipher 
that I am acquainted with is of the time of Jere- 
miah (B.c. 606), who is supposed to employ the 
word Sheshach (xxv. 26) for Babylon (see Smith’s 
Bibl. Dict., s. v., and also s. v. Jeremiah, i. 972, n.) 
according to a principle well known to the later 
Jews, the substitution of letters according to 
their position in the alphabet, counting backwards 
from the last letter. 

Probably some readers will have noticed the 
papers in cipher printed in the Historical MSS. 
Report, p. 5 et seq., and may perhaps be kind 
enough to explain them. What was the cipher 
system that Pepys used in his diary ? * 

I have also made a memorandum of a paper on 
this subject by Dr. Wynter, and have heard that 
Mr. Hogg has published a book on cipher-writ- 
ing. But in the country I am unable to refer 
to any of these works, and hope that others will 
have the inclination to hunt the hare which I 
am only able to start. W. HS. 

P.S. With regard to the post cards, it is cer- 
tainly much to be wished that both or all the 
post-office stamps be stamped on the address side 
of the card, and that the other side be left entirely 
free for writing. 

Yaxley, Oct. 3. 

bs It greatly resembles that known by the name of 
“ Rich's System,” formerly used in the Nonconformists’ 
academies.—Ep. ] 
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Tue Beak anv THE BapoEr. — Your readers 
have doubtless frequently observed that, in our 
proverbial expressions, we retain many allusions 
to the old sports of bear and badger-baiting. Thus 
we say— As sulky as a bear with a sore head, 
“ As shaggy as a bear;” “ Like a young bear, all 
your sorrows to come; ” “ Don’t make the room 
like a bear-garden”; “ As rough as a badger”; 
“ Stinks like a badger,” &c. There is a well- 
known fable which represents the bear as sup- 
porting life, when deprived of his usual food, by 
sucking his paws. Curiously enough, I heard 
last winter-time this power of sustaining life at- 
tributed to the badger (the only English bear). 
Badgers are common in this county (Surrey), and 
my informant was & hanger-on at the Foxhound 
Kennel, the story being, as far as hearsay was 
concerned, confirmed by the earth-stopper. It 
was told thus: “If you notice a badger’s hole, 
when the snow is on the ground, you will never 
see any footprints at the mouth of it. He never 
comes out, even if the snow lies there for a month. 
He lies and sucks his paws, and that is all the 
food he gets; but when the snow goes away 
again, he comes out quite fat.” A strange piece 
of folk lore for a place so near to London as God- 
stone! 

Although there are many badgers in this neigh- 
bourhood, their existence is almost unknown ex- 
cept to hunting men and game-keepers. 

C. W. Bark ey. 

Addiscombe. 


Sre Isaac Newton AnD Justus Lipsrvs.—Sir 
David Brewster, in his Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 
vol. ii. p. 407, says:— 

“ A short time before his death he uttered this memora- 
ble sentiment: ‘I do not know what I may appear to the 
world, but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea-shore and diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all 
undiscovered before me.’ ” 

Compare : 
mah. hortor; me una, ecce cani caput et genas inci- 
piunt spargere, ecce quintus et quinquagesimus annus 
me pulsat; et ego sedeo, ambulo, et in litore vagus con- 
chulas et lapillos lego. Venti vocant, navis oram solvit, 
recipe me o Sapientia, et in beate Tranquillitatis portu 
siste.”—Justi Lipsi Manuduc. ad Stoicam Phil. dissert. 
ii, edit. Vesalie, wpcLxxv. tom. iv. p. 627. 

R. C. 


Cork. 


Tae Tumstine Lasste.—I copy the following 
from Lord Fountainhall’s Reports of the Decisions 
of the Scotch Court of Sessian from 1678 to 1712. 
It is remarkable for its quaintness and homeliness 
- its style, and the singular character of its con- 

nis :— 

“13 January, 1687. Reid the mountebank pursues Scot 
of Harden and his Lady for stealing away From him a 








little girl, called the Tumbling Lassie, that danced upon 
his stage, and he claimed damages, and produced a con- 
tract whereby he bought her from her mother for 30/, 
Scots (2/. 10s. sterling). But we have no slaves in Scot- 
land, and mothers cannot sell their bairns, and hysicians 
attested the employment of tumbling would kill her ; and 
her joints were now grown stiff, and she declined to re- 
turn: though she was at least a prentice, and so could not 
run away from her master. Yet some cited Moses’s law, 
that if a servant shelter himself with thee against his 
master’s cruelty, thou shalt surely not deliver him up. 
The Lords assoilzied (absolved) Harden.” 
G. 


Edinburgh, 

Proverss.—The Italians say, “ It’s no use send- 
ing a doge to Venice.” Although Venice has long 
been without a doge, the proverb isstill used. It 
has the same meaning as “ Sending coals to New- 
castle.” 

I have heard another proverb in Italy—viz. 
“ Pigs may fly, but they’re not very dikely birds.” 
I give a literal rendering. The Italians will pro- 
bably apply this last proverb to the continuance of 
a dynasty at present in jeopardy. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


“Wnuy, Sotprers, wy ?”—Mr. Chappell, in 
his Popular Music of the Olden Time (ii. 669), 
says that “‘ How Stands the Glass around ? ”— 
“is commonly called General Wolfe’s Song, and is said to 
have been writien by him on the night before the battle 
of Quebec; but this tradition is sufficiently disproved by 
a copy of the tune under the title of ‘ Why, soldiers, 
why?’ in The Patron, or the Statesman’s Opera, per- 
formed at the little theatre in the Haymarket in 1729,” 

He further goes on to say that both the words 
and music are contained in The Songster’s Com- 
panion, published in 1775. I merely send this 
note to you to observe that the words of the song, 
“ Why, soldiers, why?’ are in a manuscript book 
of poetry in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
dated 1712, under the title of “The Duke of Ber- 
wick’s March.” Wut.ram Pryxerton, F.\S.A. 


Corn or Srrasspurc. — Now that Strassburg 
(so lately Strasbourg) has fallen, after a long and 
noble defence, and Berlin telegrams of Septem- 
ber 28 say, “‘ All Germany welcomes most heartily 
the town of Strasburg now won back to her,” it 
may be interesting to note the comet and com- 
memoration thaler of that city for 1681, the year 
of its surrender to France (to which country it 
was finally given by the peace of Ryswick, 1697). 
This thaler—cronen-thaler—commemorates the 
great comet of 1680 and the surrender of Strass- 
burg in 1681. On its edge is the following le- 
gend :—STRASBVRG . DIE . SCHOENE . STATT . AN. 
FRANKREICH . SICH . ERGEBEN . HAT. 20 . SEP. 
May I ask if there is any other medal-money 
known of this town referring to the same event ? 

NEPHRITE. 
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Queries. 
“NERO THE SECOND”: A JACOBITE BALLAD. 


Will any of your readers inform me where I 
can meet with a printed copy of a Jacobite ballad 
entitled “ Nero the Second,” which was printed 
and published at Exeter by one Philip Bishop, a 
bookseller there, in March 1715? For so doing 
an information was filed against him by the 
Attorney-General in the following terms : — 

“Civitas Exonie et Comitatus ejusdem civitatis. 
Memorandum quod Edwardus Northey miles Attornatus 
domini Regis nunc Generalis qui pro eodem domino rege 
in hac parte sequitur in propria persona sua venit hic in 
curia dicti domini regis coram ipso rege apud Westmon- 
asterium die Lune proxima post tres septimanas Sancti 
Michaelis isto eodem termino et pro eodem domino rege 
dat curie hic intelligi et informari quod Philippus 
Bishop de civitate Exonix Bibliopola existens homo sedi- 
tiosus ac serenissimo domino Georgio modo regi Magne 
Britannie &c male affectus et malignus ac malitiose in- 
tendens dubia concernentia titulum ejusdem domini regis 
ad coronam hujus regni excitare et credi causare quod 
persona in vita Jacobi Secundi nuper regis Anglix pre- 
tensa esse Princeps Wallie et post dicti nuper Regis 
decessum prextendens esse et suscipiens super se stilum et 
titulam Regis Angliw per nomen Jacobi Tertii jus et 
titulum corone hujus regni habet ac cum malitiosa ini- 
qua et seditiosa intentione ad dictum dominum Georgium 
modo regem Magne Britannie fore tyrannum et corone 
hujus regni usurpatorem representandum et proinde 
amorem et fidelitatem subditoram ejusdem domini Regis 
ab eodem domino rege subtrahendum vicesimo die Martii 
anno regni dicti domini regis nune primo apud paro- 
chiam Sancti Edmundi super pontem infra civitatem 
Exonie predicte et comitatum ejusdem civitatis quen- 
dam falsum scandalosum malitiosum et seditiosum libel- 
lum intitulatum Nero the Second impressit et publicavit 
ac imprimi et publicari causavit in quo quidem libello de 
et concernente dictum dominum regem nunc et de et con- 
cernente dictam personam in vita Jacobi Secundi nuper 
regis Angliw pretensam esse principem Wallixw et post 
dicti nuper regis decessum pratendentem esse et suscipi- 
entem super se stilum et titulum regis Angliw per nomen 
Jacobi Tertii continetur inter alia diverse false seanda- 
losw et seditiose materia scilicet in una parta inde se- 
cundum tenorem sequentem (videlicet) George (dictum 
dominum Georgium modo regem Magne Britanni« in- 
nuendo) Aas usurped our royall James's (dictam per- 
sonam in vita Jacobi Secundi nuper regis Anglix pra- 
tensam esse Principem Walliw et post dicti nuper regis 
decessum pretendentem esse et suscipientem super se 
stilum et titulum regis Anglie per nomen Jacobi Tertii 
innuendo) throne. Et in alia parte inde secundum ten- 
orem sequentem videlicet O Free borne Britain since a 

mt (dictum dominum Regem nunc innuendo) reigns 
ssert your liberties shake off your chaines In dicti 
domini regis nunc legumque suarum contemptum in 
malum exemplum omnium aliorum in hujusmodi cau 
delinquentium ac contra pacem dicti domini regis nunc 
coronam et dignitatem suas &c.” 


Upon this information Bishop was tried, and 
found guilty of printing but not of publishing. 
The sentence does not appear upon the record. 

W. H. Harr. 


St. Peter's, Canterbury. 





Avevusts Bracner’s “Grammars Histo- 
RIQUE” (Second Epitron).—On the cover of this 
work it is stated that there is a preface con- 
tributed to the work by the eminent philologer 
E. Littré. Have any of your readers been more 
fortunate than myself in discovering to what por- 
tion of the book this notice refers ? 

C. W. Bryewam, 


Bourytyne Brrps’ Eees.—The other day, driven 
by rain into a small public-house called the 
Bell and Bottle, at Knowl Hill, Berkshire, [ 
heard one farmer tell another that he and a third 
person had been at one time friendly, but had 
since “‘burnt birds’ eggs.” He explained to me 
that the phrase was equivalent to “burning 
paper,” and meant a kind of dissolution of part- 
nership. He also said that it was current in 
Hampshire and Wiltshire. Is its origin known? 

By the way, driving one evening at ten past 
the aforesaid public-house, we observed that it 
was already doo and not a light visible even 
upstairs. Whereupon my urban and urbane com- 
rade improvised thus :— 

“ Early are country hours, the traveller said, 
The Bottle’s empty and the Belle’s in bed.” 
MAKROCHEIR. 


Tae Native Artist’s Crucrrrxron.—In A 
Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, by Samuel 
Lewis (vol. i. Lond. 1837) this statement occurs 
at p. 277 (see “ Carrick-on-Suir”) :— 

“In the R.C. divisions the parish is the head of a 
union or district, comprising the parishes of St. Nicholas, 
in Carrick-on-Suir, and Newtownlenan, in each of which 
there is a chapel. ‘The chapel of this parish is a spacious 
and handsome building; the interior is well arranged, 
and the altar is embellished with a painting of the Cruci- 
fixion by a native artist.” 

Will your very learned and frequent corre- 
spondent, Mr. Mavrice Leniman, M.R.LA., of 
Limerick, kindly furnish me with some informa- 
tion about the native artist, if known? By doing 
so he will much*oblige B. Bostock. 

Bristol. p 


A Dramonp Query.—A person recently in- 
formed me that the greatest test of a pure dia- 
mond is the blowpipe. He stated that by the aid 
thereof, although its consistency is the hardest of 
any mineral, it would be dissolved into thin air— 
the diamond being a combination of pure carbon, 
freed from other gases. That is to say, that the 
Koh-i-noor under its influence would melt into 
vapour, and — 

“ like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind,” 


Is this an acknowledged fact? If so, it is the 
most wonderful thing in nature: for I know of 
nothing in these spheres that, under igneous action, 
does not leave something in the shape of sediment 
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or earthy composites. Even water, by the action 
of fire, produces calcareous stone. 
: Geo. Rankin. 


Furier’s Manvscrirts.—I should feel glad to 
know if any of Dr. Thomas Fuller’s MSS. are still 
in existence besides those in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity library—i.e. The Holy Warre and Holy 
State, the first edition of which appeared in print 
about 1638-9. The original MS. of his Church 
History of Great Britain, §c., would be particu- 
larly interesting to W. Wy ERs, 

Waltham Abbey. 


Tue Worp “Imr.”—In an old copy of that 
curious little book, The History of the XII. Patri- 
archs, in my possession, are many MS. notes by a 
former owner. The term “wicked imp” occur- 
ring in the text has led to this note :— 

“The word ‘imp’ was formerly used as an appellation 
of honour, as I have read it, in a very ancient epitaph 
beginning thus: ‘ Here lieth the right noble impe,’ &c.” 

I take it that the word in this instance is simply 
used in the obsolete sense of “ offspring ” or son. 
But where is such an epitaph to be found ? 

W. E. B. 


JoHANNITER OrnpEN.—How does one become a 
member of the “ Johanniter Orden”? A paper 
states that a pedigree of fourteen quarterings is 
to be produced, and then the candidate will be 
invested with a white Maltese cross, pendent 
from a green ribband. To whom is the pedigree 
to be produced? By whom is the investiture 
made? Of course there must be a diploma. 
Numbers appear to have assumed the badge of 
the order; perhaps it is this that has brought 
some discredit on it. If members were formally 
enrolled and invested, after proper proofs of fit- 





ness, it would be likely to prevent abuses of the | 
order—one in which many philanthropic indivi- | 


duals would gladly enrol themselves at present, 
for the assistance of suffering humanity. 
Crwrm. 

Kerrxet.— Henry IV. gave Sir Thomas Tun- 
stall leave to fortifie and kernel his mansion house, 
i. ¢. to embattel it.” Blount quotes the above in 
his Glossographia from Camden. The kernels, 
therefore, were the embrasures of the battlements 
wherein the defenders took their stand to repel 
the besiegers. Now-a-days the usages of modern 
warfare reverse the order of things—the shell 


mercilessly destroys the kernel, instead of the | 


shell being destroyed to get at the kernel. From 
this word, no doubt, originated the present mili- 
tary term colonel, the commander of a regiment. 
No doubt this arose from the fact that the men 
at the kernels of a fortification or castle were 
under the command of one officer, who may have 
been dubbed captain of the kernels, whose duties 
Were to see the defenders at their posts and ready 








to face the enemy. His name was identified with 
his position; and probably, when a sortie was 
made from the fortress, he was known as the 
kernel captain, and eventually colonel of his men. 
An Irish foot soldier is called a kern. The head 
or chief of the kerns would, therefore, be a kernel 
(colonel). Is there any reasonable approach to 
the truth’in my conjecture? I want to know 
when the principal officer of a regiment was first 
dubbed colonel; also, whether the chief duty of 
the Irish kern was simply that of a soldier who 
defended the battlements from the onslaughts of 
the besiegers.* Gro. RANKIN. 


Mone or Sxcurine a Rive on THE FincER.— 
In the possession of a lady relative of mine is an 
old painting in oils, representing Sir William 
Segar, Garter Principal King-at-Arms to King 
James I, (1604), and his wife. They stand side 
by side, and are three-quarter portraits of life 
size. Sir William wears his crimson satin robe 
of office, and carries a wand. Lady Segar is richl 
dressed in Elizabethan fashion ; and on the fourt 
finger of her right hand is a jewelled ring, to 
which are attached several black strings, curi- 
ously joined at the back of the hand and fastened 
round the wrist. Is such a mode of securing a 
ring ever known to have been customary? An 
artist of some experience, to whom it was shown, 
said that he had never seen a similar instance. 

C. L. 


MoHAMMEDANISM.—The venerable missionary, 
the Rey. Robert Moffat, tells us, the other day, 
that before leaving Africa, he was féted by every 
branch of the church, except the Mohammedan. 
Is Mohammedanism a branch of the church ? 
The only person I can recall who would appear to 
think so would be the Rey. C. Forster, quondam 
chaplain of Bishop Jebb, who claimed a high 
place for Islamism amongst the promises to the 
patriarchs, in his Mahommedanism Unveiled. 
Apropos des bottes, Who is intended in the remark 
made in the London Encyclopedia, article “ Anti- 
trinitarianism,” which says—“‘ a Socinian has be- 
come a Mohammedan, but no Mohammedans have 
become Socinian Christians.” This would seem 
to be a statement of Horsley’s. QuIs. 


Corres oF Str T. More’s “ Worxs.”—A cor- 
respondent has a copy of Sir Thos. More’s Works, 


| 1557, folio, in which there are two leaves dupli- 





cate, pp. 1261-2 and 1267-8, while pp. 1263, 4, 
5, 6, are wanting. It is possible, if not probable, 
that a copy exists in some private collection 
where just the reverse is the case. May I then 
ask you to insert this in the widely-circulated 
vages of “N. & Q.,” to cause possessors of the 
ook to examine their copies F C. J, Srewakt. 
11, King William Street, Strand. 





[* Consult “ N, & Q.” 3r4 §. i. 130, 196.—Eb.] 
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Parrtines at Pomprtt aND THE VATICAN.— 
There is such a remarkable similarity between 
the wall-paintings of Pompeii, Herculaneum, &c., 
and the decorations of the Loggie of the Vatican, 
that did one not remember that the buried cities 
had not been discovered in the fifteenth century, 
one would think Rafaelle had copied the designs. 
Were any or what classical paintings open to him, 
or is the resemblance a mere coincidence ? 


W. M. M. 


A Porcerarn Query.—Can any one tell me 
what porcelain is marked by an my eae. made 
fleur-de-lis, apparently stippled in blue under the 
glaze? The paste is extraordinarily heavy and 
thick, soft, and of a dusky cream colour; but 
wonderfully translucent, well painted, with figu 
subjects. J.C. J. 


Portrait or Turtoven O’Caroran. — The 
following, which I deem worthy of a place in 
“N. & Q.,” I copy from an old newspaper cutting 
which I find pasted on a fly-leaf of a volume of 
O’Halloran’s History of Ireland. The cutting is 
not dated as to the year :— 

“ Carlow, March 19.—The only likeneys, ever drawn 
of this celebrated Irish Bard, has been, for some years, in 
the possession of Mr. Thomas Finn of this town. It was 
done by a Dutch painter, in the (sic) 1703, while on a 
visit, at the seat of an ancient Irish Family in the County 
of Limerick, where Carolan used often to bewail the 
miseries of his Country, over his harp with that sublime 
and feeling pathos, which will carry his name down to 
the latest posterity as a musical composer. An eminent 
artist, from Dublin, has been here within the last few 
days to take a copy, for the purpose of prefixing an 
engraving of it to a local history of Ireland.’ 

What has become of the portrait ? Mr. Thomas 
Finn was a well-known public writer and clever 
man, not remarkable, however, for very strong 

olitical principles. His relative, Wm. Francis 

inn, Esq., was a barrister, and brother-in-law of 
Ireland’s Liberator, the great Daniel O’Connell, 
and member, during some years, for Kilkenny 
County. The Finn family were for a long period 
identified with Carlow. The only portrait of 
Carolan I have seen is that which is prefixed to 
Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy (2 vols. 8vo, London, 
1831), and which is a mezzotint very beautifully 
engraved by J. Rogers “from an original paint- 
ing.” Could this be the original by the Dutch 

inter referred to in the newspaper extract? 

Jarolan is represented in a sitting posture, blind 
at only twenty-five years of age, with flowing 
hair thrown back from the forehead and falling 
on his shoulders, and playing on the ancient 
Irish cruith or harp of his country. 
vrice LentHan, M.R.LA. 


Limerick, 

“ Saprens EST Finivus qui Novit PATREM.”— 
Is the original of this expression to be traced to 
the following lines of Homer ( Odys. 1. 215) P— 





Marnp wey 1° dud oor rod Eupevar* abrap tyarye 

Oix old’, ob ydp rad Tis ddv ydvov ards dvéyrw. 

“ My mother tells me that I am his son, but I know 
not, for no one knows his own father,” 

Is this idea to be found in any subsequent Greek 
or Latin writer ? C, T. Ramage, 


Suarp.—Mr. Halliwell, in his Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Terms, refers to Harrison 
as calling the beetle the turd-bug, and to North 
as interpreting shard as cow-dung, and to Elyot 
for the same interpretation. If any of your readers 
will say what are the titles of the works of Har- 
rison, North, and Elyot referred to, he will confer 
@ favour on Ienoramvs, 


Queries with Answers. 


PROPHECY OF THE Fate or Napotron III.— 
It has been remarked by some journal that the 
late emperor of the French had recently been dis- 
turbed by the fear that a prophecy of Nostradamus 
was nigh its fulfilment, which gave but eighteen 
years, less three months, as the duration of his 
reign, and further, that the actual duration of the 
empire was in exact accordance with the pro- 
phecy. Query, which of the thousand quatrains 
of Nostradamus gives this important information ? 
There is no copy at hand to refer to. 

Joun Extot Hopexi. 

[The following cutting from a country paper (of which 
the name is not given), sent to us by another correspon- 
dent, does not indeed furnish an answer to the query, 
but may assist in fixing the “ quatrain ” inquired for: — 

“The war has brought to the surface the following 
prophecy of the famous Provengal poet and seer, Nos- 
tradamus, who died about 1575. He was born in the 
south of France, and was of Jewish descent. As phy- 
sician and astrologer he was held in high estimation by 
the French kings and nobility :— 

“ When the figures of the century, 
Added and doubled, both agree, 
And seven tens the years decree, 
Apollyon in the west shall rise 
His haughty head in grand emprise ; 
Ruin shall mark his fierce advance ; 
War in his mien, death in his glance ; 
His engines of destruction dire 
Shall fill the air with bolts of fire ; 
His metal ships shall scour the flood 
And turn the river’s course with blood. 
. 7 tl al * 
Two kings in Gaul and Italy, 
Three crowns shall bear, thrice chosen be ; 
The eagle empires then shall war, 
And spread their desolation far ; 
The one that most on others preyed 
Shall be defeated and dismayed ; 
The one that warred for fancied fame 
Shall lose his kingdom and his name. 
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The North shall come like beasts of prey; 
The South shall mingle in the fray ; 

The East shall Memnon’s statue raise ; 
The West shall see her cities blaze ; 

The Crescent, waning, shall decay 

Before the beams of the new day. 
* . * * * 
From the waters hear the roar 

On the lion's rock-bound shore, 

And on the green western isle 

See the tearful maiden smile ; 

One is caged and one is free. 

Hear the shouts of liberty 

From the isles and from the plains— 
Scythian youth and Gallic swains. 
Thunder shakes the hills no more ; 
Cascades over mountains pour. 

From the land where broods the dove, 
Words of cheer on chords of love. 
Through the ocean’s slimy bed 

Life shall triumph o’er the dead. 
Heaven shall then its brooding wings 
Fold o’er all sublunar things. 

Men, united, know no war— 

Liberty their beacon star ; 

O’er the land and o’er the seas 


Shall be one universal peace. 
* . . 


. . 
Then Apollyon’s legions dead ; 

Then the king with triple head 

Shall no more his fatal sway 

Over men hold day by day ; 

Their sun in blood for ever set, 

They'll be forgot as they forget. 

“ The interpretation suggested is that the ‘figures of 
the century, one and eight,’ are to be added, making 
nine centuries, which, doubled, make the eighteen cen- 
turies; then add the seven tens, and the 1870 rises to 
view.”] 


“Cavatrer’s Litany.”—Can any one furnish 
the words of “ The Cavalier’s Litany ” printed in 
1682, or direct me to a source from whence I can 
obtain them? In a note to Dr. Johnson’s Life of 
Dryden, in the finely printed edition of that poet's 
works by Routledge (1867), three of the lines are 
mentioned as follows :— 

“From dining with Bethel and supping with Clayton, 

From a lash with the quill of satiricall Dryden, 

From a high-mettled Whig that was kicked at Low- 

Layton, 
Libera nos,” &¢c.—Note (1). 
J. S. Upat. 

Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 

[Political Litanies were formerly much in vogue. In 
the fullest collection of Poems on Affairs of State four of 
these are to be found—viz. at vol. iii, pp. 25, 208, 253, 297; 
and in Mr. Wilkins’s valuable collection of Political 
Ballads he has printed no less than five of them (vol. i. 


pp- 23, 59, 125, 255, 268), “The Cavalier’s Litany” is | 


not, however, reprinted in either of these collections ; but 
our correspondent will find it among the broadsides of the 
King’s pampiilets in the British Museum, under the 
press-mark 112, f. 44 

16.) 


Fexton’s Gattows on Sovutusea Beacn.—A 
few yards distance from the left-hand entrance to 
Southsea Pier the Corporation of Portsmouth 
erected in 1848 a very ugly wooden obelisk com- 
posed of deal planks with a cast-iron inscription 
recording the opening of the esplanade. It has 
lately, being rarely painted, begun to exhibit 


| signs of decay ; its joints are gaping, and unseemly 


chinks deface its obeliskine beauty. Seeing a lot 
of people a few days ago peeping through these 
chinks into its interior, I followed their example, 
and there saw encased the remains of a large post, 
which I was informed by a looker-on was the re- 
mains of Felton’s gallows. 

I am aware that Felton was hung in chains on 


| Southsea beach; but would be glad to be informed 


| 











by any Portsmouth antiquary, does the obelisk in 
question really encase the remains of his “ Gal- 
genbaum,” or is the post in question only an in- 
ternal prop to hang the wooden obelisk and its 
cast-iron inscription upon ? Slight, in his J/ist. of 
Portsmouth, mentions the existence of the remains 
of the gallows in question a few years ago. 
H. 

Portsmouth. 

[It is stated in Murray’s Handbook of Hampshire, 
p- 180, that Felton was executed at Tyburn, but his body 
was afterwards hung in chains on Southsea Common. A 
part of the gibbet is enclosed in the obelisk on the 
common. The knife or dagger with which he killed the 
Duke of Buckingham is now in the possession of the Ear} 
of Denbigh at Newnham Paddock in Warwickshire. ] 


“ LAUGH AND LAY DowN.”—What was this 
game mentioned in the literature of the latter end 
of the sixteenth century, and where may a de- 
scription of it be found? G. C. 

[“ Laugh and lay down” is a juvenile game at cards, 
in which the winner, who holds a certain combination of 
cards, lays them down upon the table, and laughs at his 
good success, or, at least, is supposed to do so, 


’ 


“ Fye on this winning alway, 
Now nothing but pay, pay, 
With laugh and lay downe, 
Borough, citie, and towne.” 
Skelton, Poems, p. 168.} 


ARMS OF THE DUKE oF Monmovutu.—Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” inform me of the arms borne 
by the Duke of Monmouth ? W. M. M. 


[The atchievement for his Grace the Duke of Mon- 
mouth will be found in the Gentleman's Magazine, lxiii. 
229.] 
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Quvoratron.—Bentham observes in his Deonto- 
logy, ii. 95 :— 
“ There is profound philosophical truth in Shakespeare’s 
dictum that— 
* All delights are vain; but that most vain 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain.’” 
Where does Shakespeare say this ? 
H. W. CHanvier. 
Pembroke College, Oxford, 


{In Love's Labour's lost, Act i, Sc. 1.) 


Replies. 
ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
(4 S. vy. 360, 472, 512, 541, 607; vi. 121, 
197, 223, 253, 263.) 

The remarks of Sp. as to revival of orders by 
rivate persons seem to me very valuable in the 
interest of common sense. The Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem has been the subject of discussion 
before in “ N. & Q.”; but the fresh statement of 
modern pretensions creates a necessity for some 
further explanations. Sp. will, I hope, end with 
seeing that there is no such event as a Roman 

revival of the order. 

The Order of St. John of Jerusalem, which 
after the loss of the Holy City, successively occu- 
pied Rhodes and Malta, originated in the time 
of Godfrey of Bouillon. It was at first attached 
to a hospital for pilgrims of both sexes. It was 
founded for the Latin rite, and was established as 
an order by Pope Paschal II., the pope who 
erected Ely into a bishop’s see. The hospital was 
first served by the monks of the Order of St. 
Benedict. Afterwards the Order of Hospitallers 
added to their hospital duties the military ser- 
vice for which Christendom had so often to thank 
them. 

The establishment of langues is only an acci- 
dent of the order, analogous to the division of 
Christendom into bishoprics. Henry VIII. had 
no more power to dissolve the houses of St. John 
of Jerusalem than he had to suppress or erect 
bishoprics independently of the spiritual power. 
He could take, and did take, the lands, and money, 
and churches. In his son’s reign the church of 
the order in London was blown up and used by 
Somerset for his new palace. His daughter Mary 
restored the order to their rights in England. His 
other daughter, Elizabeth (if she was his daugh- 
ter), suppressed them again. But the office of 
“Prior of England” has, I believe, never ceased, 
though of course in all temporal relations in 
England merely a nominal one. Sir Richard 
Shelley was Prior d’ Inghilterra in Elizabeth's 
reign. His arms as prior are figured by Rus- 
celli in his Imprese, 1563, “ Riccardo Scellei, 
Prior d’ Inghilterra.” Many of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.” will recollect the title “ Prior Anglia ” 





cut in stone in the Altieri Palace entry at Rome; 
and the house of the Hospitallers themselves, 

The institution of the order began with the 
Holy See. It remains under the same jurisdiction, 
Having lost Malta, its centre has been placed at 
Rome; but, though for obvious reasons main] 
continental, it has several English knights. The 
new Hospitaller church and infirmary in Great 
+ ggg Street are of the foundation of one of 
them. 

The notices, at pp. 253, 263, of the new insti- 
tution which takes the name of St. John of Jeru- 
salem (in Anglia), recite the employments of the 
members. But these employments, in which any 
benevolent persons may engage, are not evidence 
that any one is member of the Order of St. John. 
To avoid being misunderstood, I beg to say that 
there need not be any dispute about this or any 
other name. There can be no doubt, according 
to the temper and custom of this country, that 
any man may call himself what he pleases. He 
possibly may not be accepted at all in his own 
sense; but he has the private happiness of 
giving his own account of himself. The gentle- 
man who decided on taking the name of Norfolk 
Howard had aright to do so; but it has never 
been suggested that he was received as a kinsman 
by the illustrious race whose name he appro- 
priated. 

Similarly, I do not question the civil right of 
any society of persons to call themselves Knights 
of St. John, or St. George, or Benedictines, or 
anything else. But they will not find that the 
are acknowledged by the real owners of suc 
appellations. I see, for instance, no reason wh 
the Rev. Charles Spurgeon, of whom I spe 
with all personal respect, should not have a house 
of St. John in his district; for every one must 
rejoice in the bodily works of charity which these 
societies are described as performing. But I 
think that Mr. Spurgeon would be surprised at 
being told that by such a step he became member 
of the Order of Malta, and that he was not a 
member of a “ separate order ” (p. 265.) 

The statement (p. 263), that “The German 
Roman Catholic knights are for distinction known 
as Malthezer,” is of much the same value as if 
persons living in the Isle of Wight were to say— 
“ The island adjoining to us is for distinction known 
as England.” It is quite a different thing, even 
in England, to take a name, and to say that you 
are of the same family. The “Johanniter who 
belong exclusively to the Evangelical Church 
(p. 263), and the gentlemen who belong to the 
Hetablished Churches in England, and Scotland, 
and possibly to “all creeds” (p. 254), may no 
doubt call themselves Knights of St. John. But 
they have nothing to do with the order which 
once had St. John’s, Clerkenwell, and of which 
Sir Richard Shelley was prior. The excellent 
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work of material charity in which they assist is 
one which will command our respect. Their name 
alone will command none. 

A full account of the institution of the order 
may be seen in the Histoire des chevaliers Hospita- 
liers de 8. Jean de Jérusalem by the Abbé de Vertot. 
Gibbon has a malicious note in his fifty-eighth 
chapter. Part of the note is this :— 

“ William of Tyre (1. xviii. c. 3, 4, 5) relates the ignoble 
origin and early insolence of the Hospitalers, who soon 
deserted their humble patron, St. John the Eleemosynary, 
for the more august character of St. John the Baptist.” 

If Gibbon had given particulars he would have 
failed in verifying his sneer. The “ origin” was 
the beneficence of merchants of Amalfi, and St. 
John the Eleemosynary was Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria. I have at hand only Horologgi’s edition of 
William Archbishop of Tyre’s History of the Holy 
War. He says, spelling Italian in the way 
usual in 1562, when the book was printed at 
Venice :— 

“ Era all’ hora in piedi il Monasterio de gli Amalfitani, 
che si chiama hoggi di ancora di Santa Maria Latina, e 
I’ hospidale ancora ivi vicino dove era una picciola Capella 
de’l beato Giovanni Eleimone Patriarcha di Alessan- 
dria,” &ec, 

The early insolence—which is detailed by Wil- 
liam of Tyre, with strong bias against the order, 
at the places specified by Gibbon—consisted in 
having a dispute with the patriarch, which was 
decided in favour of the Hospitallers by the 
Holy See, to which both sides appealed. 

In his second volume (ed. 1732, Amsterdam), 
the Abbé de Vertot, speaking of the persecution of 
the religious in England, says :— 

“Les Commandeurs et les Chevaliers de Malthe, dé 
voués d'une maniére particulitre au Saint Siege, et qui 
reconnoissoient le Pape pour leur premier Supérieur, ne 
furent pas exempts de cette persécution. Mais comme 
cet Ordre, composé en partie de la premitre Noblesse, 
étoit puissant dans le Royaume, et que le Prieur- de-Saint- 
Jean de Londres, avoit méme séance dans le Perlement en 
qualité de premier Baron d’Angleterre, il’ (the King) 
‘différa leur proscription et la suppression entitre de 
Ordre. . . . Cependant il n’y eut guére de persécutions 
qu'il ne leur fit essuyer: la plupart, sous différens pré- 
textes, furent arrétés ; ou du moins on saisit les biens de 
leursCommanderies. Ceux qui purent échapper a la malice 
et & la diireté de ses ministres et qui prévoyoient les 
suites funestes du schisme, abandonnérent tous leurs 
biens, et se retirerent & Malthe.’ ” 


Such was the fate of the temporalities of the 
D. P. 


great order in this country. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


BURIAL-PLACE OF EDWARD PLANTAGENET, 
SON OF RICHARD III.: CORONATION OF 
RICHARD III. IN YORK MINSTER. 

(4 8. y. 89; vi. 131.) 
Since writing on this subject to “N. & Q.,” a 
friend has drawn my attention to the following 
passage from a little tractate called Wanderings 








in Wensleydale, by George Hardcastle; and as the 

int is one of historic interest, I have transcribed 
it, though scarcely thinking that the statement is 
deserving much credit : — 

“ It is not certain where Richard buried his boy; but it 
is more than surmised that investigations now in progress 
will establish Sheriff Hutton, one of Richard’s Yorkshire 
castles, as the chosen place of sepulture,” (P. 44.) 


Sheriff Hutton Castle had, like Middleham, 
become the property of Richard by his marriage 
with the Lady Anne Neville, the daughter of the 
Earl of Warwick, but it does not seem to have 
been so favourite a residence as Middleham, nor so 
likely to have been selected as a burial-place for 
his son. Most probably a magnificent funeral fell 
to the lot of the heir-apparent of the threne of Eng- 
land, whose premature death happily prevented 
his witnessing the overthrow of his father in the 
following year, 1485. 

With regard to Richard, one of the illegitimate 
sons of Richard III., 1 would refer H. P. D., 
who writes at p. 213 of the present volume, to 
“N. & Q.” 1* S. vi. 583. He will there find 
some interesting particulars concerning him, with 
mention of the other illegitimate progeny, and 
the story also to which he alludes concerning his 
working as a mason for Sir Thomas Moyle at 
Eastwell, near Ashford, in Kent. In the article 
referred to, it is said that Drake, in his Eboracum, 
P. 117, mentions King Richard III., when at York, 

aving knighted this illegitimate son, but that 
this ill accords with a tradition that he was taken 
to Bosworth field just before the battle, and that 
his father promised to acknowledge him in case of 
& prosperous issue. Now in 1483 Richard IIL 
made a progress through the midland and northern 
counties of England shortly after his coronation 
in London, and at Pontefract Castle he was joined 
by his son, the youthful Edward Plantagenet, 
Earl of Salisbury. On September 8, he and his 
queen were crowned with great pomp in York 
Cathedral by Thomas Rotheram, Archbishop of 
York, and who had filled the office in previous 
reigns of Lord High Chancellor of England. It 
is surely far more probable that on this visit to 
York he conferred the honour of knighthood on 
his heir-apparent, and not on an illegitimate son, 
as stated by Drake. 

Since the above was written, a book ( York Re- 
cords of the Fifteenth Century, by Mr. Davis) 
has been placed in my hands, in which it is shown 
that this second coronation of King Richard III. 
cannot be satisfactorily proved (see P. 280 et seq. 
of the Appendix). For, as it is observed, the 
archives oF the city of York are silent on the 
point; nor is there the slightest allusion to the 
matter in the records of the official acts of Arch- 
bishop Rotheram. A contemporary historian 
merely asserts that “‘a day was appointed for the 
coronation,” but does not mention its having 
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taken place, and yet writer after writer of English 
history has asserted it as a fact, and = on to 
assume a point which needed proof. My theory 
is borne out at p. 282 of the same book, that it 
was the legitimate’son who was knighted, and not 
the illegitimate one; but in a quotation from 
Fabyan, cited by Mr. Davres, Richard is said to 
have made on the same occasion “ his bastard son 
capitayn of Calais, which increased more grudge 
to him ward.” Prince Edward, who was then 
ten years of age, having been born in 1473, was 
also created at the same time Prince of Wales. 
It must then be incorrect for Rous, quoted in a 
note at p. 282, to assert that he was “ parvulus, 
eetatis septem annorum et parum ultra.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


PENNSYLVANIAN IDIOMS. 
(4 S, vi. 249.) 

The avowed object of your number for Sept. 24, 
Mr. Editor, having been, in nautical phrase, “to 
clear the decks,” Iam obliged to commence by 
asking if you will tolerate a rejoinder upon one 
of the papers printed in it. 

A correspondent, Mr. Tuomas SrewaRpson, 
Jun., after giving a list of words in use in Penn- 
sylvania, adds, that “it would be gratifying to 
him to learn whether any of them are still in use 
in the mother country.” I can answer for the 
following, which I believe to be not at all merely 
local : — 

Brashy, as applied to soil, mixed with broken 
rock. 

Scutching, for whipping. 

Anan, for “ what?” 

Housen things, household goods. 

To fash oneself may be good English, but it is 
better French: ‘‘ Ne fdchez-vous pas pour rien” — 
Do not vex, or put yourself in a passion, for 
nothing. 

Skimping, niggard, saving. Used as an ad- 
jective. 





Other-guess, that is done in another guess fashion, 


in a different way. 

To nuzzle up, as a child to its elder, or a puppy 
to its mother. 

To be shut of a thing, to be rid of it. Horne 
Tooke (Diversions of Purley, part 11. ch. iv.) says 
this is the past oan reear, of the Anglo- 
Saxon and English verb rcycan, rcican, projicere, 

Nesh. H. Tooke says (part 11. ch. iv.) that this 
is merely the Anglo-Saxon hneyc, differently pro- 
nounced and written, and is the past participle of 
hnercian, mollire. I cannot better illustrate its 
meaning than by quoting, with a slight alteration, 
two lines from the second minstrel’s song in “‘ the 
Trajycal enterlude of 42Wa,” whether written by 
Rowley or Chatterton it matters not: — 


“ Yn daiseyd mantels ys the mountayne dyghte; 
| The nesh yonge coweslepe bendethe wyth the dewe.” 
| Now, if we substitute the word “ primrose” for 
| “ coweslepe,” and imagine it to be growing on the 
bank, and in the spray of a mountain stream, the 
description will be perfect. Wordsworth must 
have felt this, and noticed primroses growing in 
such a position : — 
“ Nature ne’er could find her way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 
“ In vain, through every changeful year 
Did Nature lead him as before; 
A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
Peter Bell, Part 1. 
Still further, on the subject of words, Uvepa, 
another American correspondent (4 S. vi. 263), 
observes, with reference to the question about peas 
or pease, that a relative had informed him her 
young children, supposing cheese to be a plural 
noun from its final sound, had got into a habit of 
calling one cheese “a chee.” Pegge, in his Anec- 
dotes of the English Language (p. 55, note), says 
of the Londoners of his time (though I do not see 
| why he should have confined it to them), that 
they mistook the word chaise for a plural, and 
supposed the singular of it to be shay or chay; 
and in post-chaise, that they suppressed the last 
letter of post, whereby the word was altered to 
po-shay. He adds, that he remembered the 
mayor of a country town who had the same idea 
| of plurality annexed to the word clause; and 
therefore, whenever he meant to speak in the 
singular number, would talk of the claw in an 
Act of Parliament. Incredible as it may seem to 
the reader, now that the schoolmaster is abroad, 
I have heard the mayor of a very considerable 
town in the South of England * make this mis- 
take. I was very young at the time, and remem- 
ber laughing most irreverently at the idea of the 
claw of an Act, being that part which took hold 
of the culprit; but I had no idea at the momen 
| of the real nature of the blunder. Ww. 





| 


Many of the words quoted by Mr. STEwARDSON 
| are still in existence in some of the rural districts 
| of Essex and Hertfordshire, a few illustrations 
| of which may prove interesting to some of your 
| readers. (To give the whole of the different 
| renderings of these words would be trespassing 
too much on your valuable space) : — t 

Mammock.—At a village in Hertfordshire I 
overheard a mother scolding her child. The fol- 
lowing appeared to be the subject of dispute: — 
Mother: “ Now, then, don’t sit there mammock- 
ing them air vittals over. If yer can’t do arout 
picklicking, you'll ’a’ ter do arout grub altogether. 
So mind that, Miss!” 








* Entre nous, a mayor of Southampton. 
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I have heard it made use of in Essex, instead | which I referred in a letter in The Times of Sep- 
of mimicking. Dining one day at an hotel not | tember 8, 1869, headed “A Book of Latin Quo- 
many miles from this neighbourhood, the word | tations” (that being the heading of a review, in 
was used as implied in Shakespeare. The host, | The Times of August 31, of a book by the late 
sitting at the head of the table, was making sad | Mr. Alfred Henderson), entitled Latin Proverbs 
havoc with a leg of mutton. The hostess appeared | and Quotations (Sampson Low, 1869): — 
to eye him with impatience, and at length ex- . 
claimed: “ Really, John, I sat as long as I could, “Pincianus in Senece de tranquillitate vite libro 
but I couldn’t stand any longer to see you mam- | primo, capite decimo quinto, legit: Omnia hominum 
mocking that mutton in that horrible manner.” negocia similia mimis esse, sive mimicis, Nam et vetus 

Housen=house is a word frequently used in por Ne oo jer poe —— 

. 6w et Fo ore Lranquillo, paulo ob f cos perce - 
the rural parts of Essex: “Whose housen doo JOwW | tatus est, Beastiele videretur mimum vitz Gamal 
live in, eh bowh ? transegisse.” 

Gadding—*“ Jim, baint yer commin’ hawm? ae —— 
yowt allos gadden arter ther gals.” | This is under the greater heading, “ vita no- 

Work brittle, active, stirring : “The lad’s work- | MINIS MISERA ET BREVIS.” It is one of a series of 
brittle, he don’t want elbow grease.” such observations (under similar minor headings) 

Ruck up.—Fond mother to pet daughter : “ Je- for which the collection is indebted to the Sylloge 
mima, my dear, don't go out that sight, your of Cognatus, which work is one of those drawn 
dress’s all racked wp behind!” Daughter: “ What's | "POD. : , —— 
the odds, mother ? I looks all the more engaging.” | . Palladas’s —— (p. 258) 1s thus rendered 

Skimping —“I think that shopman gave me | !t0 Latin by Joannes Secundus : — 
very skimping measure.” , 

Scrumptious= charming. This word also ap- 
pears to be common. Fond lover: “Oh you 
scrumptious little duck! I could kiss you from 
now till to-morrow.” Fair one, giving a sidelong, 
pleased look at her lover: “ How foolish you dow 
talk, Samiwell!” 

Nuzzle up.—Indignant father to fond mother: 
“You'll nuzzle up that ere gal till she can’t yarn | ReEpRopuction or O1p Wirricisms (3* S. i. 
salt for her porridge.” 324, 394; ii. 19; iii. 58.)— Looking recentl 

To be shut.—Farmer to father’of a lad working | through Swift’s Polite Conversation, I was struc 
on the farm: “I say Tom, I shall have to get shu¢ | with the ordinary sayings of the present day 
of that lad o’ your’n; he’s no good to me; the | which there abound, and of which I had never 
sooner I get ready of him the better.” Also, “ shut | suspected so old a source. 
up,” to stop talking—which you will find occur in Many of them are now current as introduced 
the next. by our cousins across the water: thus, “Some 

Patchin—Two next-door neighbours, quarrel- | are wise and some are otherwise,”—a phrase 
ing over the respective merits of their two daugh- | lately applied by an American humorist of the 
ters: “I tell you what, Mrs. C , your dorter | Doesticks class to the ten virgins. Everybody 
Bet aint a patch on my Sue, and aint her compare | has laughed over Sam Weller’s reply to the house- 
in any respect; so you'd better shut up, and as | maid, when No. 22 wanted his boots: “ Ask 
soon as yer like tew.”’ Another instance—Robert, | No. 22 vether he’ll ave ’em now, or vait till he 
a lad gone for a soldier: “Ah! Bob wasn’t a/| gets ’em;” but Swift makes Miss Notable use 
patchin to his brother Dick.” almost the very words. Then we have Neverout 
_ It has always been a point of interest to me to | telling Miss that she “lyes,” to which Miss 
jot down any peculiar expressions in common use | naturally objects; when Neverout continues — 
with our agricultural classes and others. It is | “I mean you lye—under a mistake.” 


“ Vita hominum scena est lususque: aut ludere discas, 
Sepositis curis, aut miseranda feras.” 

This Latin rendering appears to me to be better 
than Dr. S. Johnson’s, which may be found in 
Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta. 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 





for that reason that I have given the above There is a cant saying of our day, when stale 
extracts (from my note-book) verbatim. news is told us: “Queen Anne’s dead.” Swift 
J. Perry. | has the same, only substituting Elizabeth for 

Waltham Abbey. Anne. 


Lastly—for I could quote a hundred—* A penny 
for your thoughts.” This has already been shown 
_“Munpvs Untversvs,” etc. (4"* S. vi. 93, 148, | in“ N. & Q.” (4" S. ii. 459) to be met with in 
258.)—I have only to-day (Sept. 15) seen the | Lily’s Euphues; but Swift gives the retort as well, 
avery and the two replies. To these I offera| which I had always considered quite a modern 
mi ement. The following is extracted from a | invention: “ They ain’t worth it, I was thinking 
collection of Adagia (Francofurti, MDcxLv1.), to of you.” W. T. M. 
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Tue HientanperRs anp THE Danes (4 §, 
y. 252, 566; vi. 61.) —On the plea of res no- 
viter, permit me to supplement my reply to A 
HigHLANDER in the statement that while Fer- 
guson,* in regard to certain Scandinavian personal 
names, the prefix of which he assumes to be 
Celtic, suggests that “The respective prefixes 
*O’ and ‘Mc,’ in Ireland and Scotland, might 
indicate a cross between the natives and the 
northern settlers,” Thomsont says the “terms 
of family descent, such as ‘Mac’ and ‘O,’ are 
apparently Gothic.” I showed the use of the 
prefix Mac, not alone by the Norwegians, but by 
the Scandinavian inhabitants of the Craven dis- 
trict of Yorkshire, and cited cognate terms in the 
Dutch language, but overlooked their Anglo- 
Saxon equivalents—Meg (mecg, mecg), son, kins- 
man ; and correlative meg’, tribe, kindred, gener- 
ation. Pinkerton tells us: “The Norwegians 
were lords of the Highlands and isles from the 
ninth century, and remain still in their progeny.” 


And again: “The Highlanders were not indeed | 


even subject to the Scottish crown from the ninth 
to the sixteenth century, but to the Norwegian 
lords.” We have also the authority of Lord Elles- 
meret for believing that “ the connection of Scan- 


dinavia with Caledonia is much older than the | 


conquest of England by the Saxons,” 7. e. the date 
of the alleged conquest. § 
A Mrppte TEMPLaR, 


“Nesa”: “Nes”: “Burry” (4" 8S. v. 599; 
vi. 62, 100, 249.)—This note has reference chiefly 


to Mr. Srewarpson’s communication last referred | 


to on the Pennsylvanian idioms. ' 
Piece, piece-time, is good ordinary Scotch, at 
least Aberdeenshire Scotch. Every boy in that 
quarter, at twelve o'clock, expects his ptece 
(usually a cup or can of milk, and a piece of oat- 
cake) ; and twelve o’clock is, or fifty years ago was, 
piece-time. Water-brash is a well-known disorder, 
a discharge of clear acid liquid from the stomach, 
being or accompanying heartburn, and is known 
by the name of water-brash. Hunkers is, in or- 
dinary Scotch, the haunches—that is, a person is 
said to sit on his or (more usually) her hunkers 
when resting on the toes or forepart of the foot, 
and bending the knees, the party sits, but without 
any seat. To red, is also ordinary Scotch: “ to 
red up the house,” that is, to put the furniture in 
order. Fash, too, is good Scotch: “I canna be 


JSashed,” that is, I cannot take the trouble; the 


* Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
+ Etymons of English Words, Edinburgh, 1826. 
: Guide to the Study of Northern Antiquities. 

This event, said to have occurred in a.p, 449, is now 
merally discredited. “The displacement of the original 
ritish,” Dr. Latham affirms, on the authority of certain 


evidence which he cites, “began at an earlier period than 
the one usually admitted, and consequently it was more 
gradual than is usually supposed.” 





laird of Cockpen had remained a bachelor be- 
cause “favor in wooing was fashious to seek,” 
A redding-comb is simply the opposite of a 
small-toothed comb. Neb is the beak of a bird, 
and, by metaphor, any other sharp point — as the 
neb or nib of your pen. All the above words are 
now in use in Scotland in the senses above indi- 
cated. Skunner is also good Scotch at this day ; 
not, I think, used as a noun, but as a verb: any- 
thing very disgusting (physically so) is said to be 
“enough to skunner a body.” Two old men whom 
I used to see in Leicestershire, always weeding in 
a garden or the walks side by side, continued to 
do so till one of them died. The survivor was 
always condoled with as having lost his butty, 
J. H.C. 


Tae Deata or Moses: tue Kiss or Gop 
(4" S. vi. 197, 261.)—The following is from 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Dying, chapter iii. 
section vi. subsection 5 (just before the three 
minor subdivisions which are at the close of this 
subsection) :— 

“ Moses died at the mouth of the Lord, said the story; 
he died with the kisses of the Lord’s mouth (so the 
Chaldee paraphrase) : it was the greatest act of kindness 
that God did to His servant Moses; He kissed him, and 
he died.” 

Our “authorised version” runs thus :— 

“So Moses, the servant of the Lord, died there in the 
land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord.” (Deu- 
teronomy, xxxiv. 5.) 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


ALPHABETICAL Designations (4S. vi. 230.) 
From the obverse of a twenty-kreutzer piece, 
whose reverse bore the date of 1778 and the in- 
scription “ Patrona Bavarie,” 1 once made a note 
of the following simple alphabetical designation : 
“Car. Theod. D.G. ©. P. R. U. B. D. 8. R. I. A. BT 
EL. D. IC. M.” C. W. BryenaM. 


S. Lupovico pe Prsstaco (4 S. vi. 46, 120, 
256.)—If I could see the book, I have little doubt 
of being able to answer the inquiry of J. C. J.; 
but from his meagre account of it, this is more 
difficult. He does not state in what sort of 
Litany he found the response “ Ora pro ea.” If 
it was in any Litany for the dead or dying, it 
would be aly according to a practice which I 
stated to be common enough. I have never seen 
such a response in a Book of Hours ; but neither 
is it ordinarily given ina Ritual; but as Catholic 
practice has ever been to substitute ea for eo in 
case of a female, it would no more surprise me to 
meet with it in an old MS, Book of Hours than in 
a modern Catholic Ritual or Prayer a On 


Parattet Passaces (4 S. vi. 111.)—With 
these passages (which, by-the-bye, are Hibernian 
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in their way of speaking of forgiveness—a word 
that, surely, connotes there being something to 
forgive) may be compared the familiar words of 
Tacitus (Agricola, 42)—*“ Proprium odisse quem 
leseris.” 

Apropos of this, one may draw attention to the 
following words of Rochefoucault (Réflexions mo- 
rales, No, 14): — 

“Les hommes ne sont pas seulement sujets & perdre le 
souvenir des bienfaits et des injures; ils haissent méme 
ceur qui les ont obliges, et cessent de hair ceux qui leur 
ont fait des outrages. L’application a récompenser le 
bien et & se venger du mal leur parait une servitude a 
laquelle ils ont peine 4 se soumettre.” 

Similar observations are to be found in Nos. 299 
and 301. 

With these words of Rochefoucault that I have 
italicised, compare the following of Aristotle 
(Eth. Nic. ix. c. 7,8. 1 

“ Of 8 evepyérat rods evepyernOévras SoKxode1 padAov 
oudev 4 of eb waddvres obs Spdoavtas.” 


— 


Side by side with this passage and its context 
should be placed Eth, Nic. iv. c. 3. s. 24, and viii. 
ce. 14, s. 4, while the corresponding passage in 
Eth, Eudem. is vii. c. 8. 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 

“ The offender never pardons.” 
Jacula Prudentum, a Collection of Proverbs, by 
George Herbert, 1640. 
J. W. W. 


Tue Errects or Lientnine (4* §. vi. 209, 
252.)—This subject, discussed by Mr. Tomirnson 
and (with his accustomed learning) by Mr. Tew, 
is, I think, exhaustively dealt with by Warbur- 
ton in his Julian. I have not the book by me, 
but I think your correspondents will be pleased 
to be referred to it on this subject. The leading 
authority on the interruption of Julian’s attempt 
to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem is, I think, 
not Socrates, quoted by Mr. Tew, but Ammianus 
Marcellinus. The object of Warburton is to show 
the credibility of his narrative, by citing many 
instances of the like phenomena. The result of 
his argument is to negative the occurrence of any 
miracle—that is, of any violation of the laws of 
nature—but to affirm that there was a providential 
interference in directing those laws. J. H.C. 


In October, 1846, during a heavy thunderstorm 
occurring after a long drought, a flash of light- 
ning struck the gable of the powder magazine in 
the Drostdy Field, Graham’s — eastern fron- 
tier of the Cape Colony, then containing about 
twelve tons of gunpowder; it penetrated along the 
wall of the gable, beneath the floor, and out under 
the door sill which was in the gable, partly dis- 
lodging it from its position. The barrels contain- 
ing the ammunition were piled with a space of 
about four inches between them and the wall, but 


were, as usual, copper hooped. The mark of the 
flash, zig-zag in shape, and inclined at an angle of 
about eighty degrees, was plainly visible on the 
whitewashed wall of the magazine, resembling in 
colour the stain caused by the explosion of a a 
light train of powder, and a small hole or crac 


| 


was made in the arch where it entered. The wall 
was of brick. If the barrels had been piled in 
contact with the wall it is probable the whole 
would have exploded, causing the loss of hundreds 
of lives. The figure left was, however irregular, 
perfectly continuous, and did not branch to the 
right or left. H. H, 

Portsmouth. 

“ WHERE ARE YOU GOING, MY PRETTY Marp?” 
(4" S. v. 402, 600; vi. 62, 122, 243.)—The last 
verse which I gave I have always heard as the 
end of the song, both in Monmouthshire and 
Shropshire. Nor do I consider it “foreign to the 





tone of the previous verses,” nor that it implies 
undue pertness. When the young woman found 
that the man would marry her only for the sake 
of a fortune, she was amply justified in bidding 
him leave her, and “ the sooner the —_, - 


Founerat Sratistics (4** §, vi. 153, 260.)—If 
your correspondent will apply to Mr. A. W. Crick- 
may, 2, St. Nicholas Road, Upper Tooting, 8.W., 
he will doubtless obtain information respecting 
the burial society in connection with the Guild of 
St. Alban. There is also a burial society in Liver- 
pool—the Guild of St. Joseph of Arimathwa; 
the Deputy-provost is Mr. F. E. Barnett, Derby 
Lane, did Swan, Liverpool. R. B. P. 


“Wine anp Ivinenor” (4" S. vi. 277.)— 
When I was a curate in Buckinghamshire, I used 
to hear the lines cited by your correspondent Mr. 
A, LatHam quoted somewhat differently :— 

“Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe 

Hampden of Hampden did forego, 

For striking the Black Prince a blow, 

And glad was he to escape so.” 
I do not think it forms a stanza from any “ old 
ballad,” but is merely a piece of legendary lore. 
The story goes, whether founded on fact or not I 
cannot say, that the Lord of Hampden of that 
day, when playing at tennis, was so exasperated 
at losing the game, that he struck his adversary, 
the Black Prince, and was glad to = the 
capital punishment which he had incurred by the 
forfeiture of the above-mentioned manors. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

“Tur WIsE FoR CURE ON EXERCISE DEPEND,” 
Etc. (4 S. vi. 277.) —A. B. will find these lines 
in Dryden’s epistle to his cousin-german, John 
Dryden of Chesterton, Hunts, verse 94. 

J. 8, Upat. 


Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
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“Tae Mrracutovs Host” (4 S, vi. 242.)—{ 
suppose Dr, James Henry Dixon knows “ The 
Play of the Sacrament,” printed in the Philo- 
logical Society’s Transactions, 1860-61. 

At the end is this sentence — 

“Thus endyth the play of the blyssyd sacrament 
whyche myracle was don in the forest of Aragon In 
the famous Cite Eracles the yere of ow lord God . 
m'cccc . Lx1. to whom be honow' amen.” 

See list of references to the literature of the 
subject on page 103. Joun ApDISs. 


Tue Luck or Epennart (4 S. vi. 278.)—I 
would refer B. W. G. to the beautiful ballad 
“The Luck of Edenhall,” by J. H. Wiffen, the 
accomplished translator of Tasso. It originally 
appeared in the Literary Souvenir, and is also to 
be found at p. 399 et seg. of the Book of British 
Ballads. The legend would, I think, be spoiled 
if the butler were supposed to be the person who 
seized the fairies’ goblet; the ballad names Lord 
Musgrave, and so does the family tradition. The 
story goes that the dissipated Duke of Wharton, 
who died in 1731, after drinking from the goblet, 
let it fall, but luckily it was caught in a napkin 
by the butler; since that time it has not been 

lowed to run such risks, but is carefully trea- 
sured. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


It deserves to be noted that Uhland has a very 
fine ballad with this title. The translation by 
Longfellow is well known, and there are numerous 
others, including one by myself, in my translation 
of Uhland’s Songs and Ballads. 

Watrter W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Prasyn (4 S. vi. 154, 264.)—Is this word 
not an old Scotch way of spelling “ praising wd) 
At p. 195, in note to “Origin of Fairs,” there 
appears to have been a festival dedicated to the 
“nine virgins,” and the word “ prasyn ” is there 
used. Would there not be a praising, or pane- 
gyric, or laudatory oration delivered on the day 
of the festival in honour of the virgins? This is 
certainly a Scotch way of answering a question 
by putting another; still it may help to throw 


some light on the query. Bussy. 


Matrese Cross: Baner or tae 60TH RIFLES 
(4" 8. v. 295, 476, 548; vi. 36, 164, 256.)—I 
have no desire to enter into a controversy on 
behalf of the last Grand Master of Malta, yet if 
“ An oLp Green Jacket” will read some of the 
statements and the work of Major Whitworth 
Porter, perhaps he will consider weakness is the 
harshest word that can be applied to his conduct. 


His accuser, De Tignié, solemnly and formally 
acknowledged on his death-bed the falsehood of 
inst the Grand Master. The 
erdinand (created a Prussian 


his allegations 
latter's nephew, 








Count in 1822) raised the mounted riflemen 
during the revolutionary war, and from man 
reasons a Maltese cross may have been worn on 
their accoutrements, though it does not seem 
clearly proved that it was. He was a man of 
a very different stamp from his uncle, as were his 
brothers, especially Baron Charles, whose cha- 
racter and exploits resembled those of a knight- 
errant of old. LyYDIaRD. 


James VI.’s Narurat Son (4" S, vi. 287.)— 
Was not the Prior of Coldinghame the son of 
James V,? HERMENTRUDE. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare solved, and the Mystery of 
his Friendship, Love, and Rivalry revealed. Illustrated 
by numerous Extracts from the Poet's Works, Contem- 
porary Writers, and other Authors. By Henry Brown. 
(Russell Smith.) 

We owe many apologies to Mr. Brown for having left 
his ingenious essay on that vexed literary question, the 
object of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, so long unnoticed. 
The book well deserves attention. Mr. Brown’s object 
is not so much the evolving of a new theory, as the con- 
firming, from new and unused sources, evidence in sup- 
port of the view already entertained, that “ Mr. W. H.,” 
“ the onlie begotten of these insuing Sonnets,” was Master 
William Herbert, afterwards third Earl of Pembroke—to 
whiom and his brother, those “incomparable pair of 
brethren,” it will be remembered the First Folio was 
dedicated. According to Mr. Brown, Shakespeare's ob- 
ject in penning these Sonnets—an object to which he 
was, either directly or indirectly, instigated by the youth’s 
mother—was that Herbert should speedily marry and have 
offspring : which was so far accomplished, that Herbert was 
married on September 17, 1603. Such is the book now 
before us. We commend it to all who take an interest 
in the question discussed in it, confident that, even where 
they disagree with the author, they will acknowledge the 
ingenuity and pains with which he has pursued his 
labour of love. 


History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the De- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, By James Anthony 
Froude, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. 
VII. and VII. (Longman.) 


These two volumes of the new issue of Mr. Froude’s 
valuable and deservedly popular history are of more 
especial interest to Scottish readers, for in them the 
stately figure of Elizabeth almost disappears under the 
influence which the melancholy story of the unfortunate 
Queen of Scots throws over the greater part of the vo- 
lumes. This will be easily believed, since they are oceupied 
chiefly, among other topics of an interest which can never 
be exhausted, with Mary’s marriage with Darnley— 
the fearful scene of Rizzio’s death—so terribly avenged 
by the murder of Darnley at Kirk-o'-Field—the Queen's 
imprudent and discreditable marriage with Bothwell— 
her subsequent flight to England—the Commission ap- 
pointed by Elizabeth to inquire into Darnley’s murder— 
with its impotent and self-contradictory conclusion. 
It will readily be conceived how powerfully Mr. Beate 
treats these startling scenes in the great historica 
drama of which the ill-fated Mary was the heroine. 
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Booxs Recetvep.—The Monastery, by Sir Walter | 
Scott (A. & C. Black.) The Monastery containing the | 


most fanciful of all Sir Walter's characters, The White 
Lady of Avenel, forms the new volume of “ The Centenary 
Edition of the Waverley Novels.”—The Psalms of David 
and the Canticles pointed for Chanting, by Rev. J.C. Jack- 
son and M, L. Craven (Whittingham, Hackney), has the 
merit of being clear and easily understood, so that by 
the manner in which the book is printed everybody may 
use it.—Classical Examination Papers, edited with Notes 
and References, by P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
The accomplished Classical Master of Cheltenham Col- 
lege has produced a little volume which will, we doubt 
not, be justly appreciated by all interested in the prepara- 
tion of examination papers. Its various Indexes to 
Authors, Passages, and Words add greatly to its utility. 
Mr. Murray’s List of forthcoming works opens with 
the first volume of the Bible, with Explanatory and 
Critical Notes and a Revision of the Translation, by 
Bishops and Clergy of the Anglican Church, edited by F. 
C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, This is followed by 
Mr. Shaw’s Visit to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kash- 
gar; Mr. Darwin’s new work on the Descent of Man, 
and on Selection in Relation to Sex ; the Student’s Ele- 
ments of Geology, by Sir Charles Lyell ; the Hon. Her- 
bert Meade’s Ride through the Disturbed Districts of 
New Zealand to Lake Taupo at the time of the Rebellion ; 
Mr. Elwin’s long-promised edition of Pope, of which 
vol. i. will appear on December 1, and volumes will 
follow at intervals of two months; the Marquis de Beau- 
voir's Voyage round the World; a Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Judges of England, by Edward Foss, 
F.S.A:; Mr. E. B. Tylor’s Primitive Culture: Researches 
into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Reli- 
ion, Art, and Custom; Lady Belcher’s Account of the 
Mutineers of the Bounty, and their Descendants, in Pit- 
cairn and Norfolk Island, down to 1870; Col. Yule’s new 


English Version of the Travels of Marco Polo, illustrated | 


by the Light of Oriental Writers and Modern Travels, 
with copious Notes ; Dean Milman’s Savonarola, Erasmus, 
and other Essays, reprinted from the Quarterly Review ; 
Mrs. Bray’s Revolt of the Protestants in the Cevennes, 
with some Account of the Huguenots in the Seventeenth 
Century ; the Handwriting of Junius, professionally in- 
vestigated with reference to the Authorship of his Letters, 
by Mr. Charles Chabot, Expert, with Preface and Col- 


lateral Evidence by the Hon. Edward Twisleton; Lord | 


Byron, a condensed Biography, with Critical Essay on 
Byron’s Place in Literature, by Carl Elze; Mr. Thoms’ 
Longevity of Man, its Fac‘s and its Fictions, including 
Observations on the more remarkable Instances, and 
Hints for testing reputed Cases; Canon Robertson’s His- 
tory of the Christian Church, vol. iv. from the Death of 
Boniface VIII. to the End of the Council of Constance, 
1303-1418; the Talmud, by Emanuel Deutsch; the 
Metallurgy of Gold, Silver, and Mercury, by Dr. Percy ; 
Rev, W. H. Jervis’ Gallican Church : Sketches of Church 
History in France, from the Concordat of Bologna, 1516, 
to the Revolution; the Correspondence of the late Earl 


of Elgin, edited by Theodore Walrond; a Book for Christ- | 


mas: Stories for Darlings, by The Sun, with numerous 
illustrations ; and many others, of which we must post- 
pone our notice. 

Tae New Postar Carps.—We are frequently told 
that history repeats itself. May not the same be said of 
fashion and manners? Though in the present day, cards 
of “Invitation” and of “ Return Thanks” are almost the 
only cards in use, it was not so in the old time when George 
the Third was king. Then, as we know from Walpole, 
everybody followed Hamlet’s direction, and spoke “ by 
the card”; and not only were they the duly recognised 
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media of messages of all kinds, but, as we know, were 
made the vehicles of the bitterest sarcasms—as Town- 
send’s Caricatures, originally drawn on the backs of 
ordinary playing-cards, though afterwards engraved, 
remain to testify. Whether great reforms or great 
social changes may result from the introduction of the 
Postal Cards, it is perhaps too soon to judge ; but this is 
certain, they have found favour with the public, and 
shown that too often grumbling public how great are the 
claims of the Post Office to a generous recognition of its 
services. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1871,—Artists, manu- 
facturers, and others, who have not expressed their de- 
sire to be admitted as exhibitors in 1871, are requested 
to do so before the 10th of November next. The painters 
and decorators are completing their work in the Fine Art 
Galleries, where the Exhibition is to be held; and we 
understand that it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners to invite artists and exhibitors of all Fine 
Art works to inspect the galleries shortly. 

Lonpon Corporation Liprary.—The foundation- 
stone of the new Library will be laid by Dr. William 
Sedgwick Saunders, Chairman of the Committee, on the 
27th of October, 1870, and it is expected that the build- 
ing will be ready in about two years’ time, when the 
Corporation is likely to be in possession, not only of a 
grand store-house, but of a splendid collection to put in 
it. Treasures and promises of more are pouring in from 
all parts of the world, and on the principle of like to like, 
no doubt the number of books, documents, &c., will be very 
considerably augmented before the opening day arrives. 
That these will be dealt with in a liberal spirit, as far as 
the public are concerned, is pretty certain; and thus on 
all hands there will be matter for congratulation in the 
successful issue of this important work, 

ParocuHiAL Recisters.—We are glad to see that, 
notwithstanding the great interest felt in this dreadful 
war, the important question of our Parochial Registers 
has been brought before the public in a valuable com- 
munication to The Times of Wednesday last, The value 
of these “ title-deeds of the Middle Classes,” as they were 
emphatically called by one of our greatest lawyers, ought 
continually to be kept before the eye of Parliament and 
the public; and we, therefore, very much regret that a 
most interesting little pampblet which has just reached 
us—* The Parish Register (reprinted, with Additions 
and Corrections, from The Home and Foreign Review), by 
Robert Edmond Chester Waters, Esq., B.A. of the Inner 
Temple”—should bear on its title-page, “ Printed for 
Private Circulation.” Its publication would be of good 
service, 

A sEcoND edition of his comprehensive analysis of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870 (Anner), has been 
prepared by Mr. Preston, in which he has embodied the 
latest Orders in Council, and thus made the work perfect 
in its information up to the present time. 

ACCORDING to the Builder, in an interesting article on 
the “ Revival in Holland,” the superb monument in the 
cathedral of Breda to the memory of John of Nassau 
(15th century) has been carefully restored. It appears 
that the church itself is in a most disgraceful condition, 
and that, the nave alone being used for service, the grand 
choir and transepts have been allowed to go to ruin. 

EDINBURGH PARLIAMENT Hovuse.—One effect of the 
great alterations recently carried out in the old Parlia- 
ment House will be the increased accommodation afforded 
to the Advocates’ Library. Shelving has been put up to 
contain 20,000 volumes, and by this means, when fully 
taken advantage of, the library will have a total of 
270,000 books, 
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Provessor Leone Levi is delivering a course of lec- 
tures at King’s College on the Rights and Duties of 
Belligerents and Neutrals, the Effects of War on Com- 
merce, and questions connected with Contraband of War. 

Tue Rev. R. F. Youne, of Swindon, is about to pub- 
lish, at the beginning of the new year, a new Spiritualist 

eriodical, which will atte mpt to show that Spiritualism 
is entirely reconcilable with Christianity. 

Mrs. Oureuant’s “ Life of St. Francis of Assissi 
will be the next volume of Macmillan’s Sunday Library. 


” 


Outv Biackrriars Brrpce.—The metal plate with 
English inscription, and coins, found under the founda- 
tion stone of old Blackfriars Bridge, have been trans- 
ferred by the Metropolitan Board of Works to the Cor- 

pration of London. But what has become of the Latin 
inscription, whose auspicatissimo ultimo die, &c., 30 stirred 
the wrath of the critics of the day, and whose author, 
Paterson, has been celebrated by Churchill in “The 
Ghost ” (b. iv) for his “ glorious Patavinity”’? Those 
of our readers interested in the subject will find the 
Latin inscription and other interesting matter in “ N. & Q.” 
1* S, vi, 89; 284 S. xii, 121. 


ODD VOLUMES 
PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 


BOOKS AND 
WANTED TO 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS, AND MANUAL OF MERCANTILE IxrorR- 
MATION 
Wanted by Mr. W. Winte Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Rorett Huyprevorem. Fol. 
NEvUSTRIA Pt. 
RECHERCHES SUR LE DomwespaAy, par D'Anisy. 
ATION OF + WAC 

t GLOt Vo . Chronicles. 
ANNALES MONASTICI 
Morice's Hisrory 
Domespay Book 
ENGLAND UNDER TH 
A N&GLECTED Fact 

1461. 


7 


12mo. 


I Morgan. I12mo. 1% 
in ENGLISH History, by H. C. Coote. 


Wanted by Mrs. Cheater Waters, Upton Park, Poole. 
ERORACENS 


PoRTIFORIUM SARUM, or 
spon Plants, with Woodcuts. 


Very Early German Books 
English MSS 
Twenty or more C 


Wanted by ev. J. ( 


pies of Classical Musical Works suited for Choirs 
Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
Hackney, N.E 


Vols, I. and IT. 


Rvusxry’s Stoves or VENICE 
+ Vols. 


ASHuMOLR'S History OF BERKSHIRE 
Wanrwyenr's History or HAMPsHiRr 
Dinpts’s Apes ALTHORPIANA. 2 Vols. 
—_ 3 Vols 
VOLTAIRE Large paper. 
Caricatures—Political or 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


herwise. 


Conduit Street, 


Patices to Correspondents. 


carly in 18%, pn re hasing a vol 
f 


remember in 1828, or 
nduced herself as “Mrs. B 


m @ lady, u 


8. T. We 
of Poems (?) / 
the actress - 

OLD PosTraas Stramrs. We are 
postage stamps are of not slue. 

tuthors of the hymns are—(1) 
m “¢ re we thankful pe 


ho int Beverley 


almost tired of repeating that old 


“Gr eat She + & f rh 
people,” by et 
Alford “ Lord, cause Thy Jace on us to shine,” 
dridge. 

T. J. 


y 
by Dr. "Philip D d- 
The lines— 

* When Dido found A=neas would not come, 

She mourned in silence, and was di do dum,” 
are by Porson, Facetia Cantab. 

To all communications should be 
sender, not necessarily for pul 
Saith. 

ERRATUM.—4th 8. vi. p. 244, col. 
&c. read “ She watches o'er,” &c. 

“Nores & QUERIES" is registered for transmission abroad. 


name and address of the 


afiirc 
of 9 od 


ation, 


i the 
but as a guarantce 


. line 11, for “He watches o'er,” 


| Cabinets, Postage Scales, 


——__——— 


1 pageant ssa CATALOGUE OF ART 
BOOKS, — Cases for pons Vol. IT, in half 


morocco now ready. Post free, price 2s. 3d. 


W. G. SMITH, 43, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
\ has now ready a NEW CATALOGUE of mos 
ne RIOUS BOOKS, including also the vast : COU wee ast 
TORIES, in folio. and Miscellaneo Books 
Literature. Post free for a pe — sts a. voks in every department of 
THOMAS BEET, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 
Libraries purchased. . 


.—Tuomas Bazgr 


O PORTRAIT COLLECTORS. —Jouwx Srewsox 
has reduced the price of his 8vo Portraits from 6d. t 
all other Engraved Portraits = like proportion. ‘Please onder hum 
EVANS’S CATALOGUE, or from my own Lists Parts 60, 61, 62, 
and first Part of ALPHABET Ic AL CATAI oGu E. “JOHN STE 
SON, Book and Printseller, 15, King’s Place, Chelsea, London, 8, Ww. “ 
*.* Books and Prints in large or small collections bought. 


The New Vellum-wove Club-house Paper. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE 


“ The production 
subject of experiment with 1 


& COOPER, 192, Ficet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane, 


of Note-paper of a superior kind has long been the 
ifactur but until lately no improve- 
ment could be made on that in general use, and therefore it was looked 
upon as certain that extreme excellence had been attained ; but this 
conclusion did n¢ nt seem satisfactory to Messrs. PARTRIDGE & CoopEr, 
of Fleet Street, who determined to continue operations until some new 
result was attained. Sheer perseverance has been rewarded, for they 
have at last been able to “ery ce a new description of paper, which they 
call CLUBHOUSE Norte, that Sse an ything of the kind in ordinary 
use. The new paper is on autifully white, its surface is as smooth as 
polished ivory, and its substance near resembles that of vellum, so 
that the writing thereon presents an extraordinary clearness and beauty. 
A steel pen can be used moon it with the facility of a goose quill, and 
thus one great moyance has been completely supe 

We feel tain tha i the r Note-paper will lead to its 
stoeratic clubs at the West End, as well 
rice is not in excess of that charged for 


source of 


1 inferior article 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO TIIE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. éd., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPE! proved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Har “- ade Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Ilome or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMP tha Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
6d. per 1,000, ‘lished Steel Crest Dies engraved from &e. 
Monograms. two a. rs, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., 


free. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


Surgeon- Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
t new description of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they sc aly 
resemble the natural t th us not to be distinguished ‘from theorigin 3 
by the closest observer. They w ll never change colour or eoey 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This 

does not require the extraction of roots or any painful cqevetion, 

teeth that are loose, and is guaran 


will support and preserve t 
restore articulation and mastication. Decay = teeth oes and ren- 
Stree 


dered sound and useful in mastication. 
Consultations free. 


) R. HOWARD, 


has introduced an er 





